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PERSONAL 


ADY wishes to share her country house, 47 

miles London, with married couple, friends 
or a single lady; one or two children of school age 
not objected to. —Box 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NTIQUE METALWORK. Hinges, Gates, etc., 

copied or special designs manufactured by 
craftsmen.—WELDING INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
Bristol 1. 

NTIQUES. Nice, inexpensive tea, dinner ser- 

vices, other useful china, glass, etc. Also 
English and Russian collectors’ pieces.—ALEX- 
ANDRE RAGHINSKY, 77, Blandford Street, Baker 
Street, W.1. WEL. 6018.« 

RE you interested in evidence of survival 

after death ? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 

TTRACTIVE Furnishing Fabrics, Coupon 

free. Also choice selections of secondhand 
Curtains.—J. B. HEALY & CO., LTD., 10, Down 
Street, W.1. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 

Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—-MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, S.W.10. 

ABIES’ WOOLLIES expertly hand-knitted; 

birth to 18 months. Box on appro. if reference 
sent.—Box 262 

EAUTIFULLY Knitted and Crocheted Gar- 

ments by expert hands for ladies, gents and 
children with own wools, silks, and patterns. Also 
Crochet Lace Mats, Chair Backs, and Cloths. 
Stamped reply envelopes.—Box 267 

ESPOKE RIDING BOOTS of finest West End 

hand-sewn quality made and fitted in approxi- 
mately three months.—DOWIE & MARSHALL, 
LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, W.1. Welbeck 6040. 
Bootmakers (Easy) since 1824. 

OOKS. We buy and sell Secondhand and Rare 

Books on all subjects. Peoples of ALL Nations 
7 Vols., half-morocco, 5 guineas post free.—JOHN 
SAMMES, 3, The Broadway, Reigate, Surrey. 
(CCURTAINS—COUPON FREE. We can supply 

a few new Heavy Linen Curtains, silk screened 
in contemporary designs, beautifully made up at 
reasonable prices.—Call at Showrooms, 81, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, and 791, Christ- 
church Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth, or we will 
call. No patterns available. —AVERYS, Est. 1834. 

AIMLER HIRE, LTD., the finest Car Hire 

Service in the world. —243, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.7. *Phone : SLOANE 3456. 


EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 

T )IAMONDS, JEWELS, “GOLD, EMERALDS. 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 


IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396). 
MIGRATING ? Read Abberley’s “Manual for 
Emigrants,”’ 8/6, and “Portrait of New 
Zealand,”’ 12/6.—TANTIVY PRESS, Malvern. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1, Grosvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE, CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 lbs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid), imme- 
diate delivery. Sample on request.—Write, Dept. 
6, clo STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
ORDSON TRACTOR OWNERS. Permit-free 
solid rubber-tyred wheels, equal pneumatics 
on rvad, better in the fields, no alterations neces- 
sary. Approved of by Ministry of Agriculture. 
Send for leafiets—-TALBOT PLOUGH CO., Port 
Talbot, S. Wales. *Phone: 832 and 833. 


ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well known. 

widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Accounts 
Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk Yields. 
Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree (Dairy 
Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Movement of 
Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on application. 
~—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricul- 
tural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 


7ARM TRAILERS. welk 


















































All-welded steel chassis 

with first-class pneumatic tyres and new 
axles. Fitted with screw jacks and coupling-up 
arrangement. Harvest gear and brakes available 
as extras. Write for illustrated pamphlet and 
prices.—ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 

ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 

takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armoria! bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. Frobisher 3139. 

EEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING with a 

pair of craftsman made Bellows, all brass, 
embossed, 16 inches overall, 52/6 postage and 
packing 1/ -. Full approval.—H. L. SHAW, “ Fair- 
ways,” Belgrave Avenue, Flixton, Lancs. 


INIATURE ORIENTAL WATER GARDENS 

for unique Table Decoration grow without 
soil in a few hours from our special colloidal seed 
crystals. Results guaranteed. Price 2/6 post free 
—DOWISON PRODUCTS (Dept. C), 28. Church 
Street, Slough. 

INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 

sitely painted from photos: 5 gns. Minia- 
tures een ed restored.—_VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, ine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Y KINGDOM FOR A HORSE. Pay what you 
like for the steed, but see MOSS BROS., of 
Covent Garden, about your Riding Kit at reason- 
able prices. 

NEIGH! NEIGH! NEIGH! That’s what the 
horse would no doubt say unless its rider was 
correctly dressed—by MOSS BROS., of Covent 
Garden. 

PARQUET and all other kinds of wood floors 
repaired, re-surfaced and polished by latest 
machine method; New Floors, including rubber 
flooring, supplied and laid. Panelling restored. 
Charges moderate, estimates free——DAVIS 
PARQUET RESURFACING, LTD., Grove Hall 
Court, London, N.W.8. ’Phone: CUNningham 
3205/6. 
ACEFORM on the Flat and CHASEFORM 
over the sticks—the weekly records that tell 
you how they all ran.—55, Curzon Street, London, 
SS 
HISTLEDOWN HAND-KNITTERS. Lovely 
model Woollies, all shades and sizes. Also 
customers’ own yarns made up.—76, Biggin Hill, 
London, S.E.19. POL 2442. " 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) 
LTD. (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, Gro. 8273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
'HE MODERN ANNUITY guarantees a return 
of over 95 per cent. of capital as well as a life- 
long pension, for man aged 60; higher returns 
for older ages.—BIRD, SMALLWOOD & CO., 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers, 25a, Paradise 
Street, Birmingham 1. 
‘WEEDS of character—created exclusively by by 
“PETER SAUNDERS” and hand-woven in 
individual lengths in an infinite variety of inter- 
esting and exclusive designs.—Write for patterns 
to PETER SAUNDERS (Dept. C2), Deeside Hand- 
loom Weavers, Aberdeen, W.1. 
WARING & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the Repair and Adaptation of Customers’ 
Own Carpets. Oxford Street, W.1. 
UNDA means YOUTH for your complexion. 
Make it a NEW YEAR resolution to follow 
the simple routine given in ‘Forever Lovely,” 
free copy from YUNDA BEAUTY CULTURE, 
LTD., 46, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 1023. 
LIVESTOCK 
. FEW Welsh Corgi Puppies for sale. Dogs at 
stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139. 
REAT DANES AND BOXERS. Beautiful 
puppies and adults, strong and healthy, 
reared on a farm from prizewinning parents.— 
RUSSELL, Oldmanor Kennels, Lwr. Weedon, 
Northants. Weeden 106. 
OLDEN RETRIEVER PUPPIES for sale by 
Torrdale Happy Lady (best in show Peter- 
borough Ch. Show) ex Goldgleam of Luda (best 
retriever Nottingham and best of breed Alfreton 
Gundog Show). Strong and healthy. For gun or 
show.—MISS D. MAWER, Westholme, 19, St. 
pe s Lane, Louth. Lincs. 
'WANHILL” Miniature Poodles, noted for 
hardiness and _ character. Fascinating, 
devoted companions. Black, white, chocolate, 
blue. Seen by appointment. Phone: Wansford 
226. BUCKLE, Wansford, Peterborough. 
IERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS. Bell View, 
Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 

ELLOW LABRADOR PUPPIES for sale, pedi- 

gree; born August 12. Both parents R.K.C. 
Field trial winners.—BRACEY, Yew Tree Farm, 
Brightwalton, Nr. Newbury. 

ELLOW LABRADOR pedigree Puppies, 

healthy litter.—Apply: 
Crichel House, Wimborne, Dorset. 
Hinton 250. 






































“fine 
DEVERELL, Long 
Tel.: Tarrant 





GARDENING 
, CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 
labour in the kitchen garden. £131, carriage 
paid; 4-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. Welbeck 2511. 
LUE GERANIUM. Masses of large, bright 
blue flowers. Very hard and will thrive in the 
open without protection all the year round. 
Perennial. 18/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S. 
Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 
OTOR LAWN MOWERS. Have your motor 
” mower reconditioned for next season. Free 
collection and delivery of all makes within 50 
miles of London. Motor mowers bought, sold and 
exchanged.—Write or *phone the Motor Mower 
Specialists. DALE JONES & CO., 81P, Little 
Albany Street, N.W.1. PAD. 2013 (4 lines). 
OLID CAK RAINWATER TUBS. Also Garden 
Tubs for flowers or shrubs. Various sizes. 
Catalogue by post from BALDWICKS, 52, Gros- 
venor Street, London, W.1. 
‘HE CARNATIONS OF RAOUL MARTIN, St. 
Remy de Provence. Original Giant Chabaud. 
Enfant de Nice. Compact Dwarf. Guaranteed 
hand-selected seed of these famous carnations. 
Sow now to flower continuously, from July 
onwards. Very hardy and simple to grow, these 
carnations produce double blooms with amazing 
consistency. Their lovely perfume, stiffness of 
stem and profusion of flower make them ideal for 
indoor decoration or the border. We also offer 
exclusive selections of perennial carnations, some 
from XVIlI-century strains. Resistant to severe 
frost. these carnations may be left undisturbed 
to flower for several years without deterioration. 
—Full particulars from the Sole Agent in Great 
Britain: GEORGE B. ROBERTS, Harewell, Faver- 
sham, Kent. Special quotations for Nurserymen. 
There is no finer carnation seed in the world than 
that of Raoul Martin. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
Exchange 








ar STAMPS FOR INVESTMENT. France, 

proofs, millesimes, imperfs.; Germany before, 
n and after war; scarce Airmails—EXCELSIOR 
TAMP CO., 3, Priory Gardens London, N.6. 


ILL post “Country ‘Life” one week post date 

in exchange for ‘“‘The Field’? similar.— 
JACOMB, Ford House, Churchinford, Taunton, 
Somerset. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


ATTLE SUSSEX. CROWHURST PARK 

HOTEL. Comfortable and friendly hotel. 
Riding, rough shooting. Registered Club. From 
7ens. Tel: Battle 369. 

OURNEMOUTH. 

GRANVILLE COURT HOTEL, EAST CLIFF. 
Situated in the most delightful part of Bourne- 
mouth. Noted for good food, service and comfort. 
Moderate terms.. Illustrated brochure and tariff 
on application.—Resident Managers: CAPT. and 
MRS. R. F. PRESTON. Phone 2070. 

ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 

Special winter terms, so luxuriate in the per- 
fection of comfort for which this famous hotel 
has long been noted. Superb situation. Every 
modern amenity. Fully licensed. A.A. XXXX. 
Write terms extended visits. Tel. 903/4. 

Hx. NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 

BAREDOWN HOTEL 

First-class, licensed, situated in 6% acres charm- 
ing grounds, in the centre of delightful country, 
42 miles from London. Hard tennis courts, riding, 
fishing, golf, all available. Central heating 
throughout. Hot and cold running water in all 
bedrooms. Excellent food and service. 'Phone: 
Hook 23. 
LONDON 

















WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable hotel bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: ‘‘Erminites, London.”’ 
MA2¢ATE. CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL. 
FULLY LICENSED. 

150 bedrooms. Lift to all floors. Ballroom lounge. 
American and lounge bars. Billiards, table 
tennis, etc. Dancing to the Cliftonville Dance 
Orchestra.—Apply: W. R. CORNISH, or ‘phone 
Margate 1789. 

EWQUAY. TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 

WATERGATE BAY. Facing sea. Buses pass 
door. Small select hotel. Exc. cooking. H. & C. in 
all rooms. Interior-sprung beds. Terms inc. early 
morning tea, bath and garage. April, May, 7 gns. 
June 8 gns. July, August and September 10 gns. 
Special terms for winter residents from 4'» gns. 
Phone: St. Mawgan 280, Write Proprietor. 

N WINDERMERE LAKE, 

LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. 

Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
rooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and boat 
landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 

ALACE HOTEL, BUXTON. Good beds; good 

food; music, dancing, ideal indoor swim 
pool, tennis, health-giving walks in glorious 
Derbyshire.—Inquiries have the personal atten- 
tion of the Managing Director, MR. J. J. HEW- 
LETT. Telephone. Buxton 2009. 

YLANDS, STANMORE. A delightful Guest 

House, 30 minutes from City or West End. 
Lovely garden, excellent cuisine, central heating, 
every comfort and consideration for guests. 
*Phone: Grimsivke 1747. 


IDMOUTH, S. DEVON. KNOWLE GRANGE 
HOTEL. Well known for mildness of winter 
climate. This hotel provides that degree of home- 
like comfort so desirable during short days and 
long evenings. Well apptd. Mod. amenities. Near 
sea. Tel. 790. 
OUTHSEA. “NORMANDY” GUEST HOUSE, 
16, St. Andrews Road. Tel.: Portsmouth 73747. 
Convenient sea, shops, theatre, bus. Perm. and 
non-perm. Moderate terms. 
TOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1450). 
HATHERLEIGH, DEVON. Riding and hunt- 
ing arranged. Some rough shooting. Rest and 
country comforts. Terms £5/5/- per week from 
October 15 to February 29. 
CORNWALL. THE FOWEY HOTEL offers 
* first-class fare and cooking, really comfort 
able rooms and lounges and quiet, willing service 
amidst perfect surroundings. Write for special 
tariff A4. A4. 
UFFOLK COAST. At the small unspoilt town 
of Southwold with good golf, wild fowling, 
stay at the SWAN HOTEL. Good food and wine, 
warmth and comfort. Special winter terms. 
Telephone: Southwold 3395. 
HAT old and most revered of all the Prime 
Inns of this world. 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 
Midhurst 
A gateway to che Sussex Downs. 


HE FIELD, SALTWOOD, KENT. Quiet Coun- 
try House mile sea. Accommodation winter 
and summer guests; fitted basins, electric fires in 
bedrooms: own produce. Tel.: Hvthe 641511. 
UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, 
Shamley Green, near Guildford. Only the 
truly discerning come here, to enjoy complete 
comfort and perfect country; to appreciate food 
and wine; to relax or be gay. £6/6/- to £7/7/- 
weekly. Bramley 3155. 
WO BRIDGES HOTEL, near TAVISTOCK. 
A high standard of comfort and good living 
amidst glorious Dartmoor scenery. Well shel- 
tered. Log fires. Cent. htg. throughout. 390-acre 
farm. Riding. shooting, hunting. Excellent 
cellar. Tel.: Princetown 6. 
OU’LL enjoy your London visit better if you 
stay at a White Hall Hotel, particularly if 
food, service and comfort are important to you.— 
Montague Street, W.C.1, the hotel with the gar- 
den (65 rooms), Museum 9714; Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C.1 (75 rooms—licensed), Chancery 5411. 
YE VALLEY, Brockhampton Court. S. Here- 
fordshire. One of the loveliest hotels in 
England. Spacious, warm, country-house atmos- 
phere. Central heating. Beautiful setting. 
Riding, salmon fishing, taxi service, licensed. 
Phone: How Caple 239. 


Tele- 
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FOR SALE 


50 DOUBLE NOTE HEADINGS printed in gold 
25 Envelopes, for 5/9. House Name Plates, 
12/6.—SUPERSIGNS, 334, New Chester Road. Rock 
Ferry, Birkenhead. 
ANTIQUE POLYPHON MUSICAL BOX with 30 
metal records. In perfect working order. £9 
or near offer.—Box 255. 
ROCADE Wedding Dress with Train; model: 
worn once; 34, 28, 36; £25. Morning Dres 
Suit, as new, £25. Evening Dress Overcoat, £ 
Blue Overcoat, £15. Jaeger Cardigan, new, 
Height 6 ft. 1 in.; chest, 41 ins. No coupons 
Box 230 
ROWN Calf Polo Boots; pre-war; good con |. 
tion; size 10; length, 18'2 ins.; calf, 15 ins, 
What offers?—M. F., Warnham Vicarage, Hors- 
ham, Sussex. 
ANADIAN CANOE imported from Canada, with 
paddlés and racing punt pole; all in excell: 
condition. £25. —Box 256. 
'ARPET. Lovely hand-made Indian Cary 
measuring 22 ft. x 14 ft. 6 in. Fawn grou 
highest quality, in uew condition. Offers row 
£275, private.—Box 266. je 
OR sale—Golf Clubs by Reg. Whitcombe, co n- 
plete, irons and woods. Can be seen 
appointment. £20.—Box 241. 
FOR Sale, Paisley Shawl, perfect, 75 ins. squ: 
Offers.—VART, Lennox House, The Terr: 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 2:4 
OR Sale, Viennese hand-carved Walnut Dini 
room Suite.—4, Florence Court, W.9. AI 
5108. 
EEP; as new, fitted shooting brake body. 
Engine completely overhauled, rebor 
Garage certificate. Triplex glass througho 
































£375.—Apply: WALKER, 35, Eaton Mews, 8.W... 
[c= Yacht, complete with sails. £12.—Box 2 








ADIES’ dark grey Riding Habit (side). Hip 

bust 36; excellent condition. Also bla 
Riding Boots, hand-made, also fitted trees, siz 
4. Perfect condition; no coupons. What offers 
—Box 235. 

UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 

by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 
ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on approval 
by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, 
Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 

AVEN VICEROY CARAVAN, 16 ft. 6 ins., 

doubie-panelled; end kitchen; gas oven, gas 
lighting; inside toilet; double bed and two single; 
chrome windows.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 
200, Cricklewood Broadway, London, N.W.2, 
Gladstone 2734. 

‘CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street, 

London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designed 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering. 
—Particulars and illustrated leaflet on request. 

EAL MUSQUASH COAT. Modern. Perfect 

condition. Size W. Length 41 in. £45.—Box 











ET of 9 Rustless Steel-Shafted Golf Clubs in 
hooded bag. New condition. £12. Trout and 
Salmon Rods and Tackle wanted.—Box 261. 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; appro.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
ARPAULINS, new super quality green “duck 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18/-; 15 ft. x 12 ft., 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7/16/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order- 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., Dept. 3, 14, Brewery 
Road, London, N.7. ee 
AT offers? Chinese bamboo pattern, black- 
wood Suite, comprising Settee, 4 Dining Chairs 
and 2 Carvers. Also new Chinese hand-embroi- 
dered black Silk Shawl.—Apply: CAMPBELL, 
“Elmcroft,”” Dracaena Avenue, Falmouth, Corn- 
wall. 








WANTED | 
OINS and Medals bought and sold; highest 
prices paid, for collections, fine and rare 
pieces, especially gold. Standard Catalogue of 
English Coins, 5/-; Seaby’s monthly Coin and 
Medal Bulletin, 5/- per annum.—B. A. SEABY, 
LTD., 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
ATIVE ART. MR. T. HOOPER, The Totems 
New Road, Croxley Green, Herts, wishes to 
purchase for his private museum Native Masks, 
Gods, Carvings, Ornaments, Tikis, Featherwork, 
Weapons and Curios from New Zealand (Maori) 
the South Sea Islands, Africa, American Indian, 
Eskimo, etc. Also Egyptian, Roman and other 
antiquities. 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy second-hand Linens, Curtains, Furniture 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned, Sloane 3434. 
ALOON CAR required. Any good make of 
moderate h.p., in excellent condition, con- 
sidered.—Box 232, 
URPLUS ys sengnt House Electric Light Plant 
wanted.—Box 25! 
ICTORIAN and arn) Jewellery, gem-set and 
gold jewels; real, cultured and imitation 
pearls: paste, marcasite. Gold cigarette cass 
modern and antique silver. Exceptional offers 
with cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod), LTD.. 
Dept. C.L., 29, South Street, Worthing. (Bankers 
Nat. Prov : q 
ANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
oil paintings, in any condition.—VEAL AND 
COTILTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue. York. 
EDUCATIONAL 
(AOMMON ENTRANCE. Well known Sussex 
Tutorial Establishment specialises in tis 
exam. or gives general education.—Box 264. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMES! 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Spring te : 
commences January 21. All branches of Domes 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Ce: tl 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDAI L, 
lst Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COLLEGE F 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. z 
‘TH TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLE‘ £. 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 530 -5. 
For 1948 vacancies early application is essent = 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 58 
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Pearl Freeman 


THE HONOURABLE DIANA BERRY 


The engagement of the Honourable Diana Berry, youngest daughter of Viscount and Viscountess Camrose, to 
Mr. William Perine Macauley, son of Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Macauley, of 47, Grosvenor Square, W.1, was 
announced recently 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2. 


Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 





oa 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
WC. 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 

Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yod. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





BUILDING IN 1948 


R. BEVAN, in his Christmas message to 
M the National Federation of Building 

Trades Operatives, refers to “‘ill-informed 
talks about cuts in housing” and declares that 
the housing programme is far too important to 
our national morale and productive power to be 
summarily curtailed. Nobody disputes this; but 
if long-term goals are to be achieved, a proper 
balance vf building effort must be recovered, 
and, in spite of manifest needs elsewhere, 
materials and labour diverted where they can 
best assist in cutting the expenditure of dollars. 
From this point of view the November housing 
returns make no very cheerful reading. Rather 
fewer permanent houses were completed in 
November than in October, when the total of 
15,398 was the highest since returns were first 
published in January, 1946. More important 
perhaps in the circumstances are the figures 
relating to agricultural and mining areas. These 
show that between April 1, 1947, and last 
November miners had been provided with 4,437 
new permanent and 770 temporary houses. 
Figures for the earlier months are apparently 
not available. The figures regarding agricultural 
areas are more complete, but disappointing. 
They show that between April, 1945, and 
November, 1947, only 3,623 permanent and 705 
temporary houses were let by local authorities 
to agricultural workers. This is profoundly un- 
satisfactory in view of the fact that house build- 
ing by private enterprise is at a standstill in 
rural districts and the Government still persist 
in their refusal to act on the Hobhouse Report 
on Rural Housing, to revive and amend the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, and to put 
owners of rural cottages in a position to recon- 
dition them. 


Actual housing programmes are the con- 
cern of local authorities and the Ministry of 
Health, but for some time to come the organi- 
sation and equipment of the building an”. civil 
engineering industries will be largely in the 
hands of the Ministry of Works, which has just 
published a summary report of its activities 
from May, 1945, to December, 1946. It is clear 
from that report how important its functions 
have become as production authority, not only 
for the basic building materials, but for the dis- 
tribution of nearly all materials, components 
and fittings. It is satisfactory to find to what 
extent the production of all these things has 
been revived since the war, and that effective 
assistance is being given to the industry in such 
matters as labour recruitment, the provision of 
machinery and spare parts, and the proper 
sharing of scarce materials. The emphasis 
placed by the Ministry on standardisation will 
be important for years to come, and the success 







































of this work will greatly affect all types of 
building. 


HARD TIMES 


T is painfully easy to connive without know- 

ing it at a breach of the law. Ifa gentleman 
were to come and offer to trim our hedge for us 
we should unhesitatingly employ him without 
asking if he had got a licence. And yet he is 
offering for sale his skill in handicraft; he is a 
pedlar under the Act of 1871, and must get a 
certificate from a Chief Officer of Police for 
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ROBIN IN WINTER 


REDBREAST, light on the bough above me, 
His bronze talons ringing its bark, 

With gusts assailing, parting his feathers, 

His beak sharper than winter’s thorn, 

Speaks a wavering, passionate, scarlet 

Cry of assent, his being outborne. 


Endangered by joy of bitter weather, 
Self being but self to give, 

He lingers surely at one with nightfall, 
An ounce of life, racked into voice, 
Haunting perfection, fugitive. 


So sudden a jet of being escaped him, 

So plain a pleasure of native gift, 

I turned as dark eyes turn to a candle; 
Quick I found him, black on the rift, 

With his slanted legs, his ruffled throat, 
As lost he stood, contriving there, 

One last tribute, all or nothing, 

To feathered dusk and the wings of the air. 


FRANK KENDON. 
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which he must deposit 5s. At least two magis- 
trates have now learnt this formidable fact for 
the first time, for one of them merely laughed at 
a jobbing gardener who asked for a hedge- 
clipping licence, and another declared that his 
arrest for clipping without one was “too bad.” 
This innocent criminal was given 5s. by the pro- 
bation officer, and will now presumably be able 
to look a policeman intrepidly between the 
eyes. Comparatively few people want to clip 
hedges, but a great many want to get married, 
and if they do so at Crowle in Lincolnshire it 
appears that they will have no wedding bells 
rung for them unless they are “registered cus- 
tomers”’ of the Church. One way and another 
life is very difficult, but there is one comfort: 
the control of soft drinks has been lifted. To 
use the phrase of which the Archbishop of York 
so strongly disapproves, many ot us “could not 
care less,’”’ especially in cold weather, but per- 
haps it is the first sign of a glorious time of 
licence coming. 


UNWANTED COLONISTS 


FEW years ago, at a time when there were 
thousands of musk-rats at large in this 
country, a well-known naturalist was sent a 
photograph of an animal, trapped or shot, which 
weighed 11lb. Comment was invited. The 
specimen, came the reply, showed to what an 
abnormal size a foreign species might grow if in- 
troduced into surroundings which suited it. (In 
the same way the red deer of New Zealand and 
the wild buffaloes of Northern Australia are both 
noticeably larger than their progenitors.) But 
the supposed musk-rat was a coypu (normal 
weight anything up to 20 or 25 Ib.), escaped 
from a nutria fur farm. Since that time coypus 
have been reported in several parts of England, 
and in at least one area, in the Norfolk Broads, 
they have formed a strong breeding colony 
whose numbers probably run into thousands. 
Coypus cannot yet be called extremely destruc- 
tive animals, but they have clearly enjoyed 
what they have found in various gardens, in at 
least one apple store and in far more than one 
field of sugar-beet. A paper on coypus, 
published by Miss E. M. O. Laurie in the Journal 
of Animal Ecology, quoted ‘‘two interesting 
cases of the effect of the feeding activities of the 
coypu given on the authority of Mr. E. A. Ellis. 
One is of the complete disappearance of an area 
of reed-mace (Typha latifolia) about 20 by 60 ft. 
and of some smaller patches, ani the other of the 
reduction of the rare plant cowbane or water 
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hemlock (Cicuta virosa), which — was ‘fairly 
common round the margins of Surlingham 
Broad in 1934, to two plants in 1945.” This in 
a National Park area where any rare flora 
should be specially preserved. Several hundreds 
of coypus have been trapped and shot in 
Norfolk, and the work continues, but the 
seriousness of the position does not seem to be 
fully appreciated. In fact, the prevailing view 
now appears to be that many of the animals 
spend much of their time in places which are 
almost inaccessible, and we might as well recon- 
cile ourselves to an addition to the British fauna. 
Anyone who reflects a moment on the grey 
squirrel or the musk-rat (which latter was 
extirpated from this country at a cost of over 
£27,000 between 1930 and 1940, but has already 
done over £50,000,000 worth of damage in 
Central Europe, where action was: not taken 
in time) may decide to think again before 
relapsing into philosophic resignation about the 
coypu, whose position cannot yet be wholly 
inexpungable. , 


LOCAL ANTIQUITIES 


HE 1840s, probably as a result of the 

ecclesiological movement, saw the forma- 
tion of a number of county archaeological! 
societies, which now are consequently celebrat- 
ing their centenaries. The latest to do so is the 
Buckinghamshire Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Society in a special number of its Records. 
A vast and invaluable body of local history, 
often of much more than local interest, is con- 
tained in the publications of these Societies, but 
unfortunately the earlier sequences are usually 
so arid in contents and repellent in form that 
they are known only to the most determined 
students, if indeed they are readily available. 
Buckinghamshire’s centenary publication gives 
an example to others both by its attractive new 
format andits contents. Sir Alfred Clapham has 
expressed the view that the day of the amateur 
archaeologist has passed, his place being taken 
by professionals working for State or academic 
institutions. This is probably true as regards 
academic archaeology, but happily it is not so 
for the broader range of studies still awaiting 
those with enterprising interest in the history of 
their localities. Scholarly essays in this Record 
by Mr. H. M. Colvin on the Georgian architec- 
ture of Marlow, and by Mrs. Esdaile on the 
Renaissance monuments of the county, represent 
two of the rich and almost unworked fields now 
brought within the local antiquary’s range. 
Country houses, family history, ancestral por- 
traits, landscape improvements, local roads and 
railways, all these await him; and no less the 
economic history of neighbourhoods, represented 
in this volume by the advertisements of local 
firms still operating in the county after a hun- 
dred years, which it is instructive to see include 
several names now of national reputation, in- 
cluding the printer of the publication. 


HALE AND HEARTY 
“HERE is an eternal interest in the stories 

of a man who knew a man who knew a man 
who had, let us say, been out in the ’45, or 
adding on another generation or so, had seen 
King Charles I beheaded. But much more 
fascinating still are the records of old men and 
women who can themselves remember events 
that seem to us incredibly far away. Anatolia 
has for some reason always been famous for its 
very old gentlemen, and in his article on another 
page, Mr. W. E. Allen introduces us to two most 
engaging ones. One of them, of 120, took part 
in a war which he cannot very clearly identify. 
It may have been in 1877, in which case he 
would then have been 53, and Mr. Allen, very 
properly giving him the benefit of the doubt, 
believes him to be the last survivor of the 
Crimea. This veteran, however, ‘‘pales his 
ineffectual fires’? before another of 139 (he 
believes himself to be 140, but that is an amiable 
weakness) who fought in the Nisip Campaign of 
1839, and appears to remember a good deal 
about it. Judging by our own much more 
modest expectation of life, we may at first feel 
a little sceptical about these prodigies of age : 
but Mr. Allen has tested their recollections as far 
as possible and believes in them, and that is far 
the most comfortable attitude to adopt. 
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Douglas Went 


THE MOON’S STILL LIGHT: POLPERRO, CORNWALL 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


along the country roads leading to the 

west this Christmas was, as might have 
been expected, far less than in the years when 
petrol and its expenditure were not so strictly 
controlled as they are to-day. Nevertheless on the 
two days before the festival, when goodwill to 
all men is paramount in our thoughts and love 
of our fellow creatures bubbles up in our hearts, 
there were quite an appreciable number of 
vehicles on our highways. 

The drivers of those cars, which more or 
less obviously were transporting the family to 
stay with country cousins or to some chosen 
Christmas haunt by the sea, seemed to be 
painfully aware of the stack of luggage on 
the grid behind, and wondering presumably 
if their E or S coupons could legitimately be 
used for the purpose of the journey. Full 
marks were given to an enterprising motorist 
who had the family’s belongings packed into a 
huge laundry basket, which obviously pro- 
claimed that it was being carried by means 
of petrol issued ‘‘ subject to the provisions of the 
Control of Fuel Order and for the purpose speci- 
fied in the application’’; and there was another 
car loaded with two sacks which bore the 
description ‘‘ Poultry Laying Mash,” but which 
did not look as if they really contained this 
mixture, which goes hand-in-hand with the 
‘ssential production of packing-station eggs. 


* * 
* 


¥N most cases there was a strained look in the 

eyes of the man at the wheel, and his lips 
vere moving in a manner reminiscent of an 
‘mateur actor learning a difficult part. It mav 
nave been that these drivers were merely trying 
to memorise the werds of their favourite Christ- 
nas hymn, but things being as they are it is 
nore probable that they were testing themselves 
\o make certain that they were word-perfect in 
he ‘‘essential work”’ fictional story they would 


"Lao exodus of motor-cars from London 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


recount to the police constable if by any chance 
they were stopped and asked pertinent questions 
as to the reasons of the journey. 
*  * 
* 
“HE comments on English country folks’ 
weather jingles in a recent issue of COUNTRY 
LiFE have provided me with a stack of contra- 
dictory poems on the subject, so that whatever 
the future may hold in the way of frost, sun or 
rain one has the consolation of being able to find 
something which predicted it. One, which my 
correspondent tells me has been handed down 
from father to son since the Stone Age, may 
possibly be true, but it would be most difficult 
to prove it. It runs: ‘An early morn call from 
the ichthyosaurus denotes that the day will be 
sloppy and porous,” but I expect that, if one 
enquired into it, one would find that in the 
adjoining county palzolithic man had another 
jingle, to the effect that ‘If the ichthyosaurus 
sings at the dawn, before the day’s done you 
must water vour lawn.” 

Among the many letters I have received is 
one on a more serious topic that will awake 
some response in many an aching knee-joint, for 
it asks if medical science has ever managed to 
prove whether there is any truth in the old 
country belief that no beekeeper ever suffers 
from rheumatism. The theory is that the stings 
he receives from his bees (and however warm 
the affection between the beekeeper and the 
occupants of his hives, accidents do occur when 
he puts his hand directly on to one, or one 
crawls inside his waistcoat) have the effect 
of inoculating him against that distressing 
complaint from which approximately eighty 


per cent. of the middle-aged population of 
this country suffer, and which so far has com- 
pletely defeated medical science. I do 
occasionally meet sufferers who announce 
enthusiastically that they have found a new 
doctor with a new cure for rheumatism, but, 
ince when I see them two or three months later 

y seem to be moving more creakily than ever, 
I tactfully refrain from asking how the treat- 
ment is progressing. 

My own small experience of beekeepers goes 
to prove that there is a considerable amount of 
truth in the old country belief, and that as a 
class they are free from rheumatism, though 
they may have their fair share of other ailments. 
The theory, however, is so old and so general 
that one imagines the medical profession have 
already explored the possibilities of an injection 
based on the acid of a bee’s sting, and have so far 
failed to make any progress with it. In connec- 
tion with this far too popular complaint, I read 
in a Sunday newspaper some two years ago a 
letter from a correspondent who said, briefly : 
““No wonder more than half the population of 
this country suffers from rheumatism seeing 
that the greater part of them drink an early cup 
of hot tea before cleaning their teeth in the 
morning.’”” My own experience is_ that 
this letter-writer may have put his finger on 
the cause of many of the lighter attacks of this 


trouble. 


* * 
* 


HERE have been many references in our 

newspapers recently to the sailing ship 
Pamir’s voyage home from New Zealand in 
80 days, a time which would have been con- 
sidered extremely good in the heyday of sail, 
when tea and wool clippers abounded and the 
skippers of these craft built for speed ‘‘ cracked 
on” and risked the loss of masts and spars for 
the kudos of a quick voyage. Not one of the 
many laudatory comments in the Press has 
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mentioned the really remarkable part of this 
voyage, namely that inasmuch as the last 
British-owned sailing ship disappeared from 
Lloyd’s list somewhere about 1935, the great 
majority of the youthful crew who sailed this 
big vessel home could have had no previous 
experience of sail in a sailing ship, and that 
Captain Collier undertook the voyage with what 
amounts to a crew of amateurs—very excellent 
:nd willing material, no doubt, but nevertheless 
amateurs. 
* ms * 

HE advance of mechanisation has done 

much of recent times, but one thing it has 
not altered in any way is the risks that a sailing 
ship runs when rounding the Horn, passing the 
Falklands, and negotiating a ‘“‘blow”’ off the 
Western Islands. In the very dangerous situa- 
tions that occur during heavy weather in these 
latitudes a ship has to be manned by a first-class 
crew of sailormen with ‘‘every finger a marline- 
spike, every hair a spunyarn, and with blood of 
Stockholm tar,’’ as they used to say in the days 
of the clippers. Whatever experience a man 
may have had at sea in steam, it would still 
leave him very much a beginner on -board a 
vessel with no fewer than 31 sails aloft, and no 
propeller aft that will obligingly ‘“‘stop’’ or “go 
astern.’”” The crew of 35 which Pamir carried 
would allow no more than 14 men to a watch, 
which represents the bare minimum of men 
required to handle a four-masted barque of 
2,799 tons. Captain Collier’s voyage therefore 
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ranks as a ‘very great achievement indeed, and 
every credit is due to him and to New Zealand, 
which fitted out the ship and provided the 
majority of the crew. 


* * 
* 


HAVE recently met a rare type of coarse fish 

which to my mind is infinitely superior to any 
of the coarse varieties which are indigenous to 
this country. This is the pike-perch, some speci- 
mens of which were introduced to the ponds at 
Woburn by the father of the present Duke of 
Bedford and which led a peaceful existence 
there until recently, when, owing to cleaning 
operations, some of the ponds had to be netted. 
The pike-perch, which hails from Eastern 
Europe and reaches a size of over 20 Ib. in the 
Danube, is, as its name suggests, half way 
between a pike and a perch, but one might add 
that there is something more than a hint of the 
grayling about its shape and general colouring. 
The head is pike-like, but much longer, nar- 
rower and with a pleasanter expression in the 
eyes than that of our native esox, the dorsal 
fin is spiked like that of the perch and 
there is a trace of the dark coloured bars on 
the back. 

It is, as the Duke of Bedford says, not the 
type of fish that should be introduced to any 
water from which it could gain access to salmon 
or trout rivers, but it should prove a most 
sporting and palatable addition to those inland 
waters which at present accommodate only 
inedible roach, bream and chub. 
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HAT in the considered opinion of the 

intelligentsia of to-day is the greatest and 
most beneficial invention of the 20th century : 
the aeroplane, which performs the journey to 
America in hours instead of days, maintaining 
such an efficient air mail service between the 
two countries that one has to write three times 
as many letters to relations overseas as one 
formerly did; the wireless, which will transmit 
the dulcet voice of the crooner over 300 miles 
of country so that it permeates every room in 
the house and causes the tawny owls to hoot 
the chorus in the woods beyond the lawn; the 
atom bomb, which will remove in one minute 
the entire population of an area that holds the 
wrong political views; or the wonderful cure for 
the common cold which, according to our news- 
papers, is discovered regularly every year, but 
which never gets on to the market? 


* * 
* 


F ever I were asked to answer this very 

leading question I should reply without a 
moment’s hesitation: ‘‘The hot towel-rail in 
the bathroom.” Those of my readers who do 
not date back to Edward VII’s days will prob- 
ably wonder why this very ordinary accessory 
to the bathroom should rank as a great inven- 
tion, but there are others who will remember 
with a shudder the six-foot length of damp, 
one-degree-above-freezing-point -towelling in 
which we used to envelop ourselves on a frosty 
morning on emerging from our baths and who 
will agree with me entirely. 


BIG GAME WATCHING FROM A TREE 


By SIR GEOFFREY DE HAVILLAND 


there is a house built 30 feet up ina great 

forest tree (Fig. 1) from which to observe 
animal life, and there are probably few, if any, 
places to equal it for this purpose. 

It was built by Mr. E. Sherbrooke Walker 
sixteen years ago. Its excellence as an observa- 
tion post is due to the fact that at that height 
the view is clear of obstruction, one can observe 
in complete comfort day or night from a deck 
chair or even from bed, and the site is ideal for 
frequent visits of a large variety of animals. 
It has all the advantages of a “‘hide.”’ 

A natural clearing of about ten acres is 
surrounded by dense forest, with the centre two 
or three acres clear of all bush. There is, in 
normal weather, a reed-fringed pool and—chief 
attraction for animals—a large salt lick. 


Meher ten miles from Nyeri in Kenya 





1.—_THE HOUSE IN THE TREES, A 30-FT.-HIGH OBSERVATION POST IN A KENYA FOREST 


The house is built in the branches of a wild 
fig tree, and, although the construction is neces- 
sarily rather crude, the accommodation is 
surprising, There are camp beds for four or five 
in the three screened-off rooms, with ladies’ and 
men’s lavatories and washrooms adjoining. 
The main room is spacious and contains a wood- 
burning stove used for cooking. Roof water 
is stored in tanks and piped to the washrooms, 
and electric light is supplied from car batteries. 
There is ample cupboard space with stocks of 
tinned foods, and fresh food is taken up on each 
visit. To get to the tree there is a ten-mile drive 
and then a half-mile walk on a game path 
though dense forest. 

The house is normally uninhabited and is 
opened up and prepared for each visit. We 
usually arrive at the tree in the early afternoon 





in time to get settled in before the first animals 
appear. Things usually start moving between 4 
and 5 p.in. 

Not knowing what is going to turn up 
next adds excitement to the intense interest 
of animal watching. Rhinos often arrive first 
and make straight for the salt licks, where they 
can be photographed and observed from a dis- 
tance of 15 yards. They usually monopolise 
the licks all night unless driven off by elephant. 
On my last visit in May two female rhino arrived 
at tea-time, each with a one-third grown calf. 
They came from opposite directions and kept 
a fair distance apart. The young ones, taking 
little interest in salt, were soon lying down and 
sleeping. 

Courting rhinos made the night musical 
with their varied noises, which range from a sort 
of plaintive mewing to a loud roar. On 
the salt licks they use their horns to 
plough up some earth, which is chewed 


su\uen in large quantities, much of it being 


swallowed. Rhinos are the most con- 
sistent in their appearance, and I have 
never missed seeing them at night and 
seldom by day during the many days 
and nights I have spent in the tree on 
various visits to Kenya. 

Bush buck are early evening 
visitors. They approach slowly, fre- 
quently pausing with uplifted forefoot, 
always alert for danger; leopard and 
hyena, their natural enemies, are seldom 
far away. 

The much heavier and shaggy- 
coated water buck are certain visitors 
to the salt licks. They appear to be 
more suspicious than the bush buck and 
in their case it is undoubtedly keen 
vision which detects the slightest move- 
ment in the tree. 

Giant forest hog (Fig. 6)—very 
localised in Africa but fairly common 
around Nyeri—are mainly nocturnal, 
and it was just good luck getting a 
photograph of the young boar in good 
daylight. On one moonlight night 
eleven were seen, including four very 
young ones; on another night, seven. 

Warthog are seen at almost any 
time of day but seldom at night. They 
go around usually in families of three or 
four. Owing to their habit of wallowing 
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3.—AN OLD ELEPHANT CLEANING SALT EARTH FROM HIS RIGHT TUSK 


2.—ELEPHANTS BATHE IN A 
RAIN POOL 


in pools, warthog, rhino and elephant 
often take on the colour of the Kenya soil 
and appear red-brown all over. Warthog 
were feeding solely on grass, cropping it 
like a horse or cow. They are very danger- 
conscious, and their awareness of human 
presence is almost like a sixth sense. 

Colobus monkeys are often seen in 
the forest trees. With their long black and 
white hair and long, bushy white tails, 
they are very unlike a normal monkey. 
Baboons are frequent visitors to the pool, 
but were not seen near the salt. 

Spotted hyenas—this time seven 
were seen—usually come in the evening. 
Unless it is thoroughly overdone, their 
cry is a stirring call and somehow typical 
of wild Africa; it is loud and mournful 
but not unmusical, and seems to fill the 
whole of space with sound. Their so-called 
“laugh ”’ is not heard so often. Is ita 
known habit of hyenas to camouflage 
themselves in order tocatch smallantelope 
and other game? Evidence from the 
house in th> tree seems to support this, 
because I saw a hyena lying down 
watching a bush buck about sixty yards 
away. There seemed to be a curious 
change in the hyena, and through field 
glasses it was seen that the head had been 
hidden right under the body with only 
one ear visible. The camouflage was very 
effective, and the animal could have been 
mistaken for a bunch of weeds or a small 
mound. Presumably it hoped to attack 
the unsuspecting bush buck should it 
wander near enough. 

On this visit it rained hard the first 
night, but the next day was warm and 
sunny. The usual animals were seen in 
the early morning. During lunch I had 
heard the distant sharp crack of a tree 
branch and later the faint but unmistak- 
able scream of an elephant, but they 
sounded fairly far away. There had not 
been a sound from the clearing, but on 
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my looking out there they were—my dream had 
come true. 

I counted twenty-eight elephant, but more 
were arriving every minute. Soon there were 
about fifty of all sizes, from large bulls to small 
totos, slowly moving around utterly undis- 
turbed. About twenty started bathing in one 
of the shallow rain pools seventy yards from 
the tree. The children of the herd played and 
splashed and chased one another through the 
water; others rolled and beat the water with 
their trunks, sending up sheets of spray. They 
returned after tea and many bathed in the main 
pool (Fig. 2). They were nearer now, about 
forty to fifty yards away, and I took many still 
and ciné pictures of an unforgettable scene. 
After bathing the elephants strolled among the 
low bush, feeding on twigs and leaves. 

It was possible to observe details—the 
varied tusk sizes and forms, and one large bull 
with only one tusk. The breasts of the females 
are curiously human in form and position. 

While elephants were about the buck and 
warthog showed definite signs of uneasiness 
and kept well away. ‘A young bull elephant 
chased some warthog, but one could somehow 
sense that it was more in fun than in anger. 
An old bull silently appeared quite close to the 
tree and made for the near salt lick only fifteen 
yards away. 

At first I moved in slow motion and 
took every precaution against noise. He stayed 


4.—SHAGGY-COATED AND KEEN-EYED 
FEMALE WATER BUCK 


(Left) 5.—A MALE ON THE ALERT 


for a good half-hour gathering up lumps of 
salt earth, sometimes digging with the right 
tusk and cleaning it off with his trunk. (Fig. 3) 
After a time I began moving about, changing 
films and lenses in a normal way, and he never 
objected, and there began to be a feeling of 
almost mutual confidence and trust. 

While the bull was still there a rhino and 
calf strolled down to the other salt lick about 
thirty yards from the elephant. This was 
apparently considered to be a safe distance 
because each pretended to be unaware of the 
other. 

To get reasonably good pictures it is best 
to go at least half-way down the steps. With 
some diffidence I shouted, hoping to get the 
ideal picture of the bull—full face with ears 
extended and all alert—but he only partially 
turned and simply seemed not very interested. 
This old bull was “‘headman ”’ of the herd. He 
would not allow any of the others to approach 
the salt lick, chasing them off with a short 
charge. 

Next day they all returned to bathe and 
play and feed, and the same bull came to the salt 
lick. Yet one might make a dozen visits and 
see only rhinos, buck, warthog and the lesser 
game. But it is just this uncertainty that makes 
animal watching so fascinating. 
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6.—GIANT FOREST HOG. (Right) 7.—-ONE OF THE RHINOS WHICH ARE THE MOST CONSISTENT IN THEIR APPEARANCE AT 
THE HOUSE IN THE TREES 
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ENARIANS 


Turkish contemporary of Pepys—records that Sultan 
/ Murat IV (1623-40), a ruler of surprising ferocity and 
of an amiable sophistication, had a great liking for old men. 
‘He regulated his assemblies so that on every Tuesday evening, 
he received the old experienced men who were upwards of 
-venty years, and with whom he used to converse in the most 
\miliar manner.’’ On the campaign of Erivan, Sultan Murat 
nt for Evliya’s father who had been present at the siege of 
riget sixty years before. Besides “‘there were several other 
1 men who had. witnessed the victories of Sultan Sulaiman; 
ch as Gulabi Agha who lived in the Un-Kapani, Abdi Effendi, 
.e inspector of the kitchen, Kozu Ali Agha and Isa Agha. 
ged and respectable men like these were carried in litters, and 

‘re consulted during the march on all important questions.” 
In these days less respect.is paid to the old. Lucky are 
ey if they avoid a vulgar fame and escape the sad fate of 
iro Agha, who, rather over a decade ago, was shown in the 
usic-halls of England and America. Wiser and more fortunate 

e the old who stay in their villages and let the world go by. 
In the year 1944 I was the guest of Sheikh Alaettin in the 
llage of Halan, near Ruwandiz, on the border of Iraq and 
‘ran. This Barzani country was a part of the Ottoman Empire 
itil a generation ago. Observing two men who seemed of 
creat age, I asked Sheikh Alaettin how old they were. ‘‘ They 
ave brothers,’ he replied, ‘‘they are about ninety. But you 
siould see their father. He is 120 years old. He still beats 
em from time to time.’’ The father (Fig. 2) soon appeared and 
ereeted the Sheikh. He did not seem older than the sons. His sight 


-eern4 is famous for its old men, Evliya Celebi—the 
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1.—THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE NAPOLEONIC ERA? SA’IP OGHLU 


VELI OF ERZINCAN, AGED 139 





was good, his walk alert, and I learned that he 
still went up the mountain from time to time. He 
had married three times and the previous year 
had wanted to marry again—a girl of sixteen. 
The Sheikh had refused his consent, telling the 
old man,that he had reached an age when it was 
time not to marry, but to make his peace with 
God. I asked the old man of his wars. ‘‘I fought 





2 -THE OLD MAN OF HALAN, WHO, IT IS 


CLAIMED, WAS BORN IN 1824 





in the great war against the Russians in the 
Caucasus.”” ‘‘Where?” ‘At Bayazit.”” Now 
there was fighting at Bayazit during the 
Crimean War and in 1877. If the old man had, 
indeed, been born about 1824, he would have 
been rather old at 53 for the ’77 campaign. I 
believe him to be perhaps the last survivor of 
the Crimean War. 

Survivors of the ’77 campaign are 
rare enough and they must be round 90 
now. Two years ago, I was standing 
under the heights of Zivin which guard 
the mountain route to Erzurum. Here the 
crack Caucasian Grenadier regiments were 
withered by the fire of Gazi Ahmet 
Muhtar’s few battalions, and I asked if 
there were any in the village who had seen 
that memorable day. I was told that 
the last of the inhabitants who could 
remember the battle had died some years 
before; but that only recently there had 
been living in the village an old corporal 
of artillery who had taken part in the 
defence of Plevna. 

East of Kars, in the village of 
Subatan, near by the low hill Kizil-tepe, 
I could see the later battlefields of ’77: 
the great massif of Alaja-dagh, the lesser 
slopes of Buyuk (Big) and Kuchuk (Little) 
Yahni. Hafiz Effendi, as a boy of 12, 
could remember the hard-fought action 
for Kizil-tepe. 

“Was there anyone who had taken 
part?” I asked again. Then they led 
forward an old man, supported by his son 
—who himself had fought through the 
war of 1914-18. Rheumy-eyed and feeble, 
he lacked the astonishing vigour of the 
centenarian of Halan. But he had fought 
as an infantryman at Kizil-tepe. ‘‘ Had he 
seen Muhtar Pasa?” ‘Yes, he had seen 
him ride past several times, and, he re- 
membered, there were English officers with 
him.”’ The recollection was spontaneous; 
and was surely a reference to the staff of the 
Military Attaché, General Sir Arnold Kem- 
ball, attached to Turkish headquarters. 

But the most remarkable centenarian 
left in Turkey is Sa’ip oghlu Veli of 
Erzincan; a sort of rustic Shaw and 
certainly the last survivor of the 
Napoleonic era (Fig. 1). 

Some five miles out from Erzincan is 
the agreeable yaila of Baskirt. Here I was 
sitting in the afternoon sunshine of a 
September day, eating my white cheese, 
bread, sour milk and pears, when I saw 
a bearded figure walking briskly along 
the road. “‘Might I take a photograph ?”’ 


He had no objection. He dropped his quite 
heavy sack and posed with dignity. My com- 
panion, George Nock, took several, for Sa’ip 
oghlu Veli was magnificently photogenic, with 
his great Assyrian nose, his imposing white 
beard and hirsute chest, and his expression, 
abrupt, saturnine and rather masterful. His 
blue eyes, watering in the sun, did not allow us 
to realise that he was almost blind. 

I asked how old he was. ‘‘One hundred and 
forty.”” I did not believe it. ‘“‘Then you were 
born in the last year of Sultan Selim the Third.”’ 
“Not at all. I was born in the first year of Sultan 
Mahmut the Second.” ‘‘ Then you must be 139.” 
He ignored my inept correction. I was rude 
enough to press him, for no one will believe 
these centenarians. ‘“‘ But how do you know you 
are so old?”’ He gave an impatient grunt. ‘It 
is written down in the mosque. And I have 
a tezkive (identity paper) beautifully written in 
the old writing. In those days they did things 
properly.”” He added brusquely: “I’ve lived 
under all the Sultans—Sultan Mahmut, Sultan 
Mejit, Sultan Aziz, Sultan Murat, Sultan Hamit, 
Sultan Reshat.’”’ His history was good. 

“What wars did you fight?” “‘I fought in 
the great war against the Arabs at Nisip—when 
they came to Malatya and Urfa.”’ As an after- 
thought : ‘‘ Those were bad days, for they drove 
all the men away and kept all the women.” 

The reference was clearly to Hafiz Pasha’s 
defeat by the Egyptian army of Ibrahim Pasha in 
1839, when our friend would have been thirty-four. 
I do not think that a peasant could invent such 
recondite recollections, and I believe that Sa’ip 
oghlu Veli is a survivor of the Nisip campaign. 

‘““What do you think of aeroplanes?” I 
asked foolishly. ‘“‘I am blind. I can only hear 
them.’’ He swung his sack contemptuously on to 
his shoulder, and walked off towards the village. 

In the evening, as I was entering the 
restaurant in Erzincan, I was shocked to see the 
old man begging at the door. He had walked 
at least ten miles that day. “‘Old man,” I said, 
“have you lost the ten liras I gave you this 
morning?’’ ‘‘ Not at all,” he said and took the 
note out of his shirt. ‘‘Have you no home?” 
I asked. ‘‘It is a shame that an old man should 
beg in the cold of the night.’”’ ‘“‘My house was 
destroyed in the earthquake and my sons were 
killed. I have a daughter. Sometimes I go to 
her in the winter. I like the streets and to hear 
the life passing by.’”” Something of Job but with 
nothing of the portentous gloom of Job. Some- 
thing of Shaw—but without the urban self- 
consciousness of the western sage. Something 
splendid in a frightened world—this old Turk 
with only a rag to his back who is entering his 
hundred and fortieth Anatolian winter. 








By MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER 


COMPLETE history of Hispano-Moresque 
A earthenware has yet to be written. Valuable 

work has been done by A. Van de Put in his 
book Hispano-Moresque Ware of the XVth Century, 
and also by Mrs. A. W. Frothingham, of the Hispanic 
Society of America; both have contributed learned 
articles on this interesting subject, but it is still 
desirable that a comprehensive work should be under- 
taken combining the research of these two experts 
with that of others who have intimate knowledge 
of this beautiful Moorish art. 

There is, I think, little dispute that Hispano- 
Moresque pottery is the highest achievement in 
decorated lustred earthenware. Other countries, such 
as Holland, Germany and France produced notable 
examples, but these were chiefly for domestic pur- 
poses and not so exclusively decorative. Italian 
Maiolica of the 16th century, such as that from 
Deruta, Castel-Durante, Gubbio and other factory 
centres, was of high merit, but the Hispano-Moresque 
ranks first; the Italians were originally indebted to 
the Moors in Spain for their knowledge of lustred 
earthenware. After they had acquired this know- 
ledge, they themselves produced specimens of first- 
class importance. 

The manufacture of Hispano-Moresque earthen- 
ware was practised throughout Spain from the 12th 
century onwards, chiefly in the coastal towns to 
which boats had easy access. The basic material 
employed was a common clay, such as would be used 
for ordinary bricks or tiles, except that it was more 
carefully puddled and refined before being used in 
the manufacture of special pieces. This clay was 
thrown on the potter’s wheel, worked by the hand 
or foot, and then hardened either in the sun or ina 
kiln as the preliminary process. After a white tin 
glaze enamel had been added, covering the entire 
surface, the article was fired again at a higher tem- 
perature, and the pattern painted in lustred colours 
with a brush or feather and fired for the last time to 
produce the finished article. 

The banks of the Guadalaviar River, which 
flows into the sea at Valencia, yielded a natural and 
suitable clay, full of mineral wealth, and Hispano- 
Moresque ware from this district is the most famous. 
Little pottery was produced in the city of Valencia itself, but the small 
towns on the river in the neighbourhood, such as Manises, Mislata and 
Paterna, were famous manufacturing centres. 

The great achievement of these master potters is that the elements 
employed are so perfectly distributed that the pattern suffers from neither 
sparsity nor overloading of detail, the whole field being covered in 
a balanced design. The Moors were the supreme artists in the industry, 
potter and artist being one and the same person. How much would our 
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HISPANO-MORESQUE WARE <> 15thand 16th CENTURIES 





1.—GOLD LUSTRE DISH. Manises, 15th centurv 


modern pottery gain if the industry in this country were run on the same 
lines! At present, the pattern is often designed in one town, and executed 
in another, to the detriment of both processes. Consequently all the 
individuality and charm that characterised medizval work is lost. 

Religious forms and symbols found in 16th- and 17th-century ex- 
amples of this ware are not common, being a departure from Moorish 
tradition, and such articles were probably executed by Moorish converts 
to Christianity or direct orders from the Church. Another point of interest 
is the inscription found on the 
inner rings of dishes, around 
the central boss. At times such 
lettering is definitely readable 
—classical or religious texts 
—but at other times it is just 
a ‘‘mock”’ inscription, as may 
be seen in Fig. 3, used simply 
for decoration in a masterly 
manner. 

All the decorative designs 
of these potters show an in- 
finite variety; pairs of dishes 
of the same pattern are seldom 
found ; but when two pieces are 
nearly alike the handwork 
gives them distinction and a 
separate individual character. 
Drug pots and albarellos— 
vases with curved sides—as 
seen in Fig. 4, were often manu- 
factured in pairs as orna- 
ments and show closer simi- 
larity of design than is found 
on dishes; but even on these 
pieces the artist’s handworl 
makes for originality. 

The Valencian dish shown 
in Fig. 1, probably from th« 
Manises factory, is a fine ex- 
ample of 15th-century work 


2.—COBALT BLUE AND 
GOLD LUSTRE DISH, and 
GOLD LUSTRE EWER. 


Valencian, 15th century 








COUNTRY 





3.—_GOLD LUSTRE DISH WITH MOCK 
INSCRIPTION. Valencian, 15th century 


ith the typical flattened gadrooned ornament in 
tne border. The whole dish is decorated in fine 
pale gold lustre, and is handsomely ornamented 
on the back. Only fine examples are treated in 
this manner—a sure index for the collector of a 
first-rate specimen. A black-and-white illustra- 
tion cannot fully do justice to its fine lustred 
effect, but the high merit of its design is well 
displayed. 

Another late 15th-century dish (Fig. 3), 
from the Manises or the Mislata factory, is 
interesting for its design, proving the potter and 
artist to have been the same individual. The 
raised lozenge-shaped forms on the border are 
pressed up from the back with the fingers when 
the clay is soft, and modelled on the front with 
the tip of the thumb. The rest of the decora- 
tion is painted on the flat surface, as the 
fingers would not easily reach this surface 
from the rim to do any further modelling. 
Another interesting feature in the decora- 
tion is the ‘‘mock’’ inscription previously 
referred to. This dish has a very fine gold 
lustre. A 

A rare 15th+century ewer, from 
Valencia (Fig. 2), poses the question whether 
ewers were not male with a similar pat- 
terned dish for washing the hands. Its base 
is hollowed out so tHat it fits perfectly over 
the central boss of the dish illustrated. Since 
they do not use knives and forks, the Moors, 
to the present day, use the ewer and dish, 
with scented water, for cleansing the fingers 
after a meal. Again in this, as in the previous 
example, the lozenge! pattern is pressed up 
from the back and in¢ised on the front with 
the finger-nail or end of the brush. The 
lustre is of a very fine pale gold throughout. 
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4.—SCUDELLA AND PAIR OF ALBARELLOS, THE LATTER WITH A 


BRONZE DESIGN ON PALE BLUE GROUND 


The large 15th-century dish with central 
heraldic device (Fig. 3) has a wide border with 
a flattened gadroon design, and the pattern 
surrounding the boss is of delicate refinement. 
The lustre is executed in a brilliant manner with 
cobalt blue and gold. This dish has a fine 
decorated back, denoting an example of the 
first importance. 

The scudella—or bowl—in the middle of 
Fig. 4 is a rare 15th-century piece, probably 
from the Manises or the Mislata factory. It is 
exceptional for these scudellae to have four 
handles; they usually have two. The letter 
““R” on the centre indicates that it may have 
been designed to a special order with other 
pieces. The decoration is similar to the dish in 
Fig. 1. These scudellae were made for soup or 






5. —_GOLD LUSTRE 
DISH WITH INCISED 
PATTERN 


Manises, 15th century 


(Left) 6. PLAQUE IN 
COPPER LUSTRE 
FEATURING A HARE 


Valencian, early 16th 
century 


(Right) 7.—COBALT 
AND COPPER GOLD 
LUSTRE DISH 


Early 16th century 


rice, and not merely for decoration. In the 
same illustration is a pair of albarellos, 
Valencian 15th-century, of a deep bronze 
design on a pale blue ground. The shape 
and lustre are the same, but the patterns differ 
slightly. It is interesting here to note that an 
albarello similar to the one illustrated is painted 
in the centre of The Nativity, by Hugo Van Der 
Goes (1435-82), in Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence. 

A gold lustred Manises dish of the 15th 
century (Fig. 5) has an incised pattern on the 
border and central boss, in contrast to the 
raised patterns described in Figs. 2 and 3. The 
design has obviously been fashioned from the 
front of the dish with the handle of the brush 
or other pointed tool, as the depressions bear no 
trace of finger modelling, in contrast to the 
previous examples which were pressed up 
from the back. 

Anearly 16th-century Valencian plaque 
in copper lustre, with a ‘‘hare motif” as 
the predominant feature, is shown in Fig. 6. 
Animals of all kinds were frequently em- 
ployed by Moorish artists with superlative 
effect as decoration, but sometimes they 
were quite unrecognisable as portraits of 
real animals. 

The 16th-century dish (Fig. 7) has a 
pleasing patterned gadrooned border in fine 
cobalt and copper gold lustre. From the 
character of its design it is obviously from 
the same workshop as the specimen in 
Fig. 1. Both dishes in Figs. 6 and 7 have 
interesting backs with attractive ‘‘feather”’ 
patterns. 

The examples illustrated are from the 
author’s collection. 
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HENRY WISE 


GARDENER TO KING WILLIAM III AND 
QUEEN ANNE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 
6 he were recently sold at Christie’s a quantity of rolled 


plans of garden and park lay-outs belonging to Queen Anne’s 

superintendent of gardens, Henry Wise, formerly in the 
possession of his descendant, the late Sir Wathen Arthur Waller, Bt. 
They included Windsor, Hampton Court, Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, Greenwich, Blenheim, and, among other 
things, plans of the patterned parterres of important Continental 
gardens. Altogether a collection of very great interest. No comparable 
set of original designs by any other English landscape architect is 
known to exist, and, as a result of the material brought to light, the 
shadowy figure of Wise, well known only by name hitherto, begins to 
take on reality. 

There has also recently been published by the Virginia Historical 
Society A Description of Virginia House, Richmond, Va., by Mr. 
Alexander Milbourne Weddell, lately U.S. Ambassador to Spain. 
This volume, the relevance of which will appear in a moment, 
recounts how Mr. and Mrs. Weddell came to buy in 1927 the materials 
of the fine Elizabethan house known as The Priory, Warwick, how 
they subsequently re-erected it as Virginia House, furnished it with 
a notable assembly of works of art collected in Europe, and presented 
the whole to the Society. The emigration of this house built by 
Thomas Hawkins in 1566 and once graced by the presence of his 
sovereign, aroused great indignation at the time, specimens of which 
the author quotes, notwithstanding, as he again reminds us, that 
the building had already been sold for demolition. Although, in its 
reincarnation, the house has been altered out of recognition (compare 
Figs. 2 and 3), I found Mr. Weddell’s scholarly account of its 
previous existence and subsequent state of blessedness fascinating 


1—HENRY WISE. 1653-1738. Portrait by Kneller 


? reading; and in the course of it that Warwick Priory 
had in 1709 been bought by Henry Wise, the Royal 
gardener, who eventually retired there as a country 
gentleman till his death in 1738. Horace Walpole, who 
visited the Priory, says that he unintentionally offended 
one of Wise’s sons by asking him whether he planted 
much. 

Wise’s descendants lived there till the construction 
of the Great Western Railway impaired its amenities. 
About the same date Catharine, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Wise, married Sir Thomas Wathen Waller, 
second Baronet, to whose grandson, sometime Vicar of 
St. George’s, Tombland, Norwich, descended the Wise 
heirlooms now brought to light. 

Among them I found, sure enough, a plan for the 
lay-out of the Warwick Priory grounds (Fig. 4). This is 
of particular interest independently of the American 
end of the story, as being Wise’s plan for his own quite 
modest house (modest, that is, compared to Hampton 
Court or Blenheim) and therefore suggesting his personal 
taste—the extent to which he was prepared to accept 
the irregularities of an existing site, and his private 
notion of the degree of formality indispensable to a 
gentleman’s home. Planning his own domain, about 
the end of Queen Anne’s reign, Wise actually showed 
much ingenuity in co-ordinating the geometry charac- 
teristic of his larger works with existing features. I 
take it that the large trees in the plan represent what he 
found, and the little ones what he proposed to plant. 
Thus he cut a vista through the trees south of the old 
house, linking up with a new geometrical lake; retained 
a semi-circular plantation on the west (possibly 
Thomas Hawkins’s “ pleasant grove of loftie elms almost 
environing it” recorded by Dugdale) into which he 
ingeniously fitted his rectangular parterres; and he was 
quite content with an oblique approach from the north- 
east, to which quarter he also relegated his kitchen 
garden. So we see that, at a time when Addison, 
Bridgeman, Pope, and Switzer were beginning to laud 
the charms of irregularity, the supposedly arch- 
exponent of formality was by no means irrevocably 
wedded to mechanical symmetry. 

One commentator has supposed that Wise was the 
objective of Pope’s castigation in the Fourth Moral 

2.—VIRGINIA HOUSE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Essay on false taste—‘‘each alley has a brother, and 
Constructed from the materials of Wise’s country house, the Priory, Warwick, half the platform just reflects the other.” Certainly 
demolished 1927 some of his more grandiose designs are open to that 
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AND REMOVAL TO AMERICA. 
Built 1566 by Thomas Hawkins; bought by Henry Wise in 1709 


3.—_THE PRIORY, WARWICK. THE ENTRANCE FRONT BEFORE DEMOLITION 
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5.—HAMPTON COURT. WISE’S PLAN 


charge; but the Priory plan shows that his 
mind was not closed to other ideas as well. 
Indeed, it is a pleasant discovery that thus 
enables us to begin detecting individuality in 
a man who has for so long been little more 
than a name—coupled with his master and 
partner George London. We even know now 
what he looked like, for in the sale was an 
obviously realistic portrait by Kneller (Fig. 1) 
of a big-nosed, robust, determined but bright- 
eyed man. 

He was born in 1653, and claimed descent 
from Richard Wise, of Cadiston, Warwick- 
shire—no doubt the reason why he retired to 
that county. He studied gardening under 
George London, and about 1686 was admitted 
partner to his famous nursery at Brompton, 
the methodical arrangement of which im- 
pressed Evelyn in 1694, and from which 
hundreds of thousands of trees (many, no 
doubt, the clipped greens ridiculed in The 
Spectator) were supplied to gardens all over 
the country. Among Wise’s plans was a map 
of the area between Hyde Park Corner and 
Putney, showing exactly where the nursery 
was: parts of the Victoria and Albert and 
Natural History Museums occupy its site, 
marked as “Mr. Wise,” from which an 
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avenue on the line of Exhibition Road con- 
nected it to “The Goare.”’ 

Probably the best documented and pre- 
served of London and Wise’s country house 
gardens is that at Melbourne Hall, Derby- 
shire, for which Thomas Coke sent them his 
own proposals for comment in 1696, and 
obtained large consignments of trees from 
Brompton. Among the letters preserved at 
Melbourne is one from Wise acknowledging 
Coke’s draft ‘which I am sending to Mr. 
London” for his approval. Work was still 
going on there in 1704, but by then Wise was 
the dominant partner, and it is his name 
alone that figures in the Royal accounts after 
1699. It may be concluded that the plans 
included in the sale, all of which appear to be 
later than that date, are for operations for 
which he was individually responsible, though 
on most of them he was, of course, working 
under Wren. 

There are two rolls of Hampton Court 
designs. One plan is dated 1701 and all 
apparently are subsequent to King William’s 
renewal of operations there after 1698, when 
Wise was also engaged on planting the 
avenues in Bushey Park, for which, and for 
garden parterres, he was paid £6,638 in 1699. 


Thomas Coke, 1696—1704 


FOR THE GREAT FOUNTAIN GARDEN 


A detailed design for ‘the Great Fountain 
Garden” is reproduced in Fig. 5 as a good 
example of Wise’s craftsmanship; the lawns 
are tinted pale green, the water blue, and the 
trees dark green. The design differs from 
those reproduced in the Wren Society, Voi. 
IV, and may be as late as 1715 when, after 
Queen Anne’s neglect of Hampton Court, 
George I began residing there and Wise was 
invited to attend a meeting of the Board of 
Works. “Mr. Wise’s contract”’ for the gar- 
dens is referred to as late as 1720. 

Queen Anne preferred Windsor and 
Kensington, at both of which Wise was much 
occupied. The Windsor roll comprises a sur- 
vey of the Great Park, probably in connection 
with the formation of the Queen’s Walk in 
1707 and the making in 1710 of a carriage 
road through the Long Walk. One of the 
most interesting is a design for a garden in 
the Little Park, north of the Castle and 
extending to the Thames, dated 1712. An 
almost identical drawing is in the Soane 
Museum and is reproduced in Wren Society, 
Vol. VII, plate xvi, where Wise’s estimate 
for the work in 1710 is given as £6,874. The 
design, including an oblong basin and 
bosquets with radiating walks, took the place 


6.—MELBOURNE HALL, DERBYSHIRE. Part of the gardens made from designs by London and Wise in conjunction with the owner, 
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of a much more elaborate project for Queen Mary but like it was 
never completed, although begun. Its presence in Wise’s rolls seems 
to establish that the Soane drawing is also by him. 

A relatively slight plan but one of great interest is that of Hyde 
Park, and Kensington Gardens (Fig. 7). It shows the Serpentine, 
before Bridgeman “‘serpentined”’ it for Queen Caroline, as a string of 
varate ponds. The Broad Walk in Hyde Park is shown planted as 
‘reat avenue, and a small square pond occupies the position of the 
und Pond. Kensington Palace is very faintly shown, but the 
joining lay-out, with which Wise was primarily interested, is 
tinct. London was mainly responsible for the earlier garden, for 
en Mary, and the firm wintered the orange, lemon and myrtle 
‘s at their Brompton nurseries until the orangery was built by 
Q: en Anne in 1705. At the latter date 100 men are given as at work 
ui ler Wise on extending the Palace gardens and taking in what had 
be n a gravel pit north of the orangery. The accounts for 1706-7 
re ord payments to Wise totalling £8,393. The transformation of 
th gravel pit, described by Tickell as 

That hollow space where now, in living rows 

Line above line the Yew’s sad verdure grows, 
in oired Addison in 1712 to proclaim ‘‘ Wise and London our heroic 
pc ts” of garden making—an opinion he was soon afterwards to 
re se as his attachment to informal gardening warmed. And by that 
dc e the mention of London -was an anachronism. 

Simultaneously with his work at Kensington, Wise was occupied 
at 3lenheim. He was evidently engaged from the outset of operations, 
fo: in 1705 Vanbrugh, in connection with his outbuildings and kitchen 
ge den structures, asked how much timber “‘has gone in Mr. Wise’s 
wok.” The inclusion among the plans of two (more or less duplicates) 
fo the park at Blenheim (Fig. 8) must call into question Avray 
Tipping’s view that it was due to Vanbrugh, in that “there is no 
indication that, at Castle Howard or at Blenheim, any other designer 
than the architect himself was employed in the remarkable schemes 
of layout that Vitruvius Britannicus illustrates.’’ Here the evidence 
is, as regards Blenheim, since Wise’s plan is identical to that sub- 
sequently engraved and published, which can therefore be attributed to 
him and not Vanbrugh. In it is shown the great avenue to the bridge 
—an elaboration of the Broad Walk in Hyde Park—a serpentined 
River Glyme, and the complex of parterres, intersecting alleys, and, 
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8.- 3LENHEIM PARK AND GARDENS. WISE’S PLAN, c. 1705-10 
Sin lar to that engraved and published in Vitruvius Britannicus, 
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7.—HYDE PARK AND KENSINGTON GARDENS. PLAN BY 

HENRY WISE, c. 1705 (?). The position of Kensington Palace is 

at the bottom, adjoining the formalised areas; the Serpentine is 
shown as a chain of separate ponds 


across the river, a looser arrangement of rides and glades contrived 
in existing woodland, which presumably existed till Capability 
Brown reshaped the landscapes a generation later. Indeed, the 
Blenheim plans, assuming they are Wise’s (and his keeping them 
among his drawings seems to confirm it), taken with those for the 
Priory, establish his having advanced far in the direction of the 
new conception of informal landscape design by the time he retired 
from practice. How far could be gauged, in going through the rolls 
before the auction, by comparing these late examples with the set of 
plans of the principal Continental Royal gardens, including St. Cloud, 
Clagni, ‘“Schenbron, a palace of the Emperors,’’ “Onoltsbaugh, a 
palace of the King of Sweden’s,”’ St. Germains, Fredericksborg, and 
others : all elaborate confections of parterres. They seemed to be 
by another hand than Wise’s, perhaps obtained for reference in 
the office; or had Wise travelled extensively ? 

For the opportunity of examining this fascinating collection 
I am indebted to Messrs. Christie. It is good to know 
that the Windsor plans were acquired for the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle, and it is to be hoped that those of Hampton Court 
and other historic parks will be secured by an appropriate 
institution where they will be accessible to students. 
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By OLIVER HILL 


CHOOLS are judged by their products; 
S Gordonstoun, Morayshire, has recently re- 

ceived a large share of reflected interest 
because it was here that Prince Philip was 
educated. He is remembered there as having 
belonged to a band of passionate seamen, for 
seamanship was then, as now, Gordonstoun’s 
most characteristic activity. 

Commander Lewty, the instructor in sea- 
manship at the time, trained his pupils by 
example, to be cool in danger, and careful in 
forestalling it. 

A sure judge of character, he picked out 
Prince Philip early in his school career, as a 
boy to be trusted in charge of a cutter in the 
open sea without an instructor. Before leaving 
Gordonstoun, Prince Philip had captained both 
the cricket and hockey teams and, in his last 
term, was Guardian, that is head of the school. 

The land on which Gordonstoun stands 
was once a peninsula formed by an arm of the 
sea, Loch Spynie, and the Moray Firth. This 
land belonged to the Church until the 16th 
century, when it was sold by the last Bishop of 
Spynie, the notorious Bishop Eepburn, uncle of 
Bothwell. It was purchased in the first half of 
the 17th century by Sir Robert Gordon, the 
first baronet, of Nova Scotia, who built the 
present house, incorporating parts of an earlier 
building which are still visible in the lower 
storey. The house appears to have been largely 
reconstructed and refaced in the 18th century, 
when it was given its pleasant classic formalism. 

At Sir Robert’s death in 1656 the property 
passed to his son, Sir Ludovick, the second 
baronet, who is responsible for the lay-out of the 
gardens, the terraces and avenues, and for the 
‘‘Long-Water’”’ which lies before the south front. 

Sir Robert’s grandson, the second Sir 
Robert, succeeded Sir Ludovick. He was known 


THE ROUND SQUARE, BUILT BY SIR ROBERT GORDON, AS FARM-YARD AND 
NOW HOUSES PART OF THE SCHOOL 


STABLES. IT 


A SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND 


THE OLD ENTRANCE TO THE 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


as the Wizard of Gordonstoun and built the 
interesting Round Square, a building containing 
the barns, byres and stables. Legend has it 
that, having sold his soul to the Devil, Sir 
Robert planned this group of buildings in the 
form of a circle so that the Devil could never 
get him in a corner. 

Round Square now houses part of the 
school, and when its conversion has been com- 
pleted to the designs of Mr. George Kennedy, 
the school’s architect, it will have acquired 
something of the character of a 17th-century 
collegiate close. 


wy 
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THE SOUTH FRONT 


Sir William Gordon, the last Gordon of 
Gordonstoun, succeeded to the estate in 1776. 
He became involved in extensive litigation over 
the draining of Loch Spynie by a neighbouring 
landowner. Sir William claimed sporting rights 
over swan and duck as well as the ferry dues, 
for the main Gordonstoun-Elgin route lay across 
the centre of the loch. He sued his neighbour 
for “‘ pulling the plug out of his bath.” 

When Sir William died in 1796, the estate 
passed into the Gordon-Cumming family. 

These two interesting Scottish buildings 
left by the Gordons, the House and Round 
Square, have been given a new use; they are 
the nucleus around which this interesting school 
has grown, during the fourteen years or so of its 
existence. 

Gordonstoun lies in the pleasant Moray- 
shire countryside where well-sited plantations 
give accent to the rise and fall of the landscape, 
and the variation of prospect allows intriguing 
glimpses of the far distances, east to the Binn of 
Cullen, west to Burghead, south to Ben Rinnes 
across the Laich of Moray, and north across the 
gold whins and blue waters of the Firth, to the 
Sutherland mountains. Too much importance 
cannot be given to the effect of environment on 
the young mind. Plato’s words on this theme 
are so apt that I quote them here. ‘“‘ We would 
not have our children grow up,” he says, 
“‘amid images of mortal deformity, as in some 
noxious pasture and there browse and feed upon 
many a baneful herb and flower day by day, 
little by little, until they silently gather a 
festering mass of corruption in their own soul; 
our youth should dwell in the land of health, 
amid fair sights and sounds; and beauty, the 
effluence of fair works, will meet the sense like a 
breeze, and insensibly draw the soul even in 
childhood into harmony with the beauty of 
reason.” 

Here at Gordonstoun, amid these par- 
ticular ‘‘fair sights and sounds,’’ Mr. Kurt 
Hahn set out on the great adventure of estab- 
lishing a school on the model of Salem, his 
former school, itself inspired by our public 
schools. 

The sea, only a mile or so away, has been an 
important element in the formation of the 
school, since seamanship, as a means of 
character training, has always been a prominent 
feature. It forms an essential part of the trai1- 
ing from which all the boys benefit. The Moray 
Firth is an ideal sea-training ground, on accou:t 
of the mild winters experienced here, and also 
because of the many fishing ports along tie 
coast offering refuge. In consequence boats can 
venture out with confidence even in uncertain 
weather. Another advantage is the splendid 
character of the seafaring population of tue 
region. The school has its own nautical depart- 
ment, and trains boys for both the Royal Navy 
and the Merchant Service. Instruction is giv: 
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TRAINING IN SEAMANSHIP PLAYS A PROMINENT PART IN THE CURRICULUM 


in theoretical and practical seamanship and 
th. school owns the two-masted schooner, 
P.ince Louis, 120 tons, in which three-day 
cruises in the Moray waters are frequently made 
during term time and longer expeditions during 
the holidays. 

Such cruises, in the school’s own craft, 
have been made to the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
round Cape Wrath, to Norway, and on one 
occasion, to Lapland, where a ski tour was made 
across the country. 

As well as the larger ship, the school also 
owns two cutters, two skiffs, two whalers and a 
motor-sail boat. Out of all this seamanship 
activity has grown a number of services in which 
the boys undertake certain essential works of 
practical importance outside the school; for 
it is a Gordonstoun principle that a public 
school can fulfil its proper function and main- 
tain its right to exist only if it renders service to 
its neighbourhood. 

Some years ago, on the head master’s 
suggestion, the boys built a look-out on a near- 
by point commanding a hitherto unwatched 
danger zone on this particularly dangerous coast. 

Whenever there is a gale warning this 
station is manned by a set of boys called the 
Watchers’ Corps. They are trained in the 
handling of the life-saving apparatus of the 
Coast Guard organisation. This humanitarian 
service is one of the most important con- 
tributions to the school’s training. 

Another activity is the Gordonstoun Fire 
Brigade, organised by the boys and now incor- 
porated in the N.F.S. Other services are the 
Army Cadet Force and the Sea Cadets for boys 
interested in flying. Horsemanship is another 
school pursuit. The disciplining effect of the 
training given, with its manifold duties, care of 
horses, transport and stablework is of great im- 
portance. The school owns a string of about 15 
horses which allows two rides a week for the 50 
or so boys taking the horsemanship course. 
Long-distance riding expeditions are also under- 
taken from time to time. 

Adventurous expeditions, and the pre- 
paratory training which they entail, are 
encouraged as being tests of vital importance, 
whether the expedition is a sailing, climbing, 
riding, exploring, bird-watching, or historical 
project. 

All these activities, together with the ritual 
of the daily ‘‘two cold showers,” and the 
“not eating between meals’”’ undertakings, and 
the break in the morning’s work, when every 
boy must “run, jump or throw,”’ have the effect 
of making athletes of all members of the school. 
Physical development is, in fact, a part of the 
training routine, and the Gordonstoun system 
aims at hardening the growing boy without 
exposing him to the dangers of overstrain. 

The emphasis on studies at Gordonstoun is 
nut less than it is at other schools, and, although 
slightly less time is spent on strictly academic 

dies than is usual, Gordonstoun has estab- 
aed the fact that its varied activities, outside 
he classroom, make an important contribution 
mental development. 
Fifty years ago the new schools of the day 


were adopting the principle of ‘“‘learning by 
doing.”’ Handiwork, it was. discovered, 
encouraged initiative. Gordonstoun’s greatest 
contribution is, I think, the practice of “learning 
by living.”’ 

Sanderson, of Oundle, once said that a 
school should be ‘‘a miniature copy of the world 
as we would love to have it.’’ Gordonstoun has 
certainly made a step forward in the attainment 
of this ideal. It not only teaches the idea of 
service for the benefit of the community, but 


also that the service should be of a practical 


nature demanding active participation from the 
individual. 

The head master has summarised certain 
loyalties and ideals which he considers our 
public-school system has developed : confidence 
in effort, modesty in success, grace in defeat, 
fairness in anger, clear judgment even in the 
bitterness of wounded pride, and readiness for 
service at all times. If these noble aspirations 
of a great tradition can be effectively instilled 
into her sons, the influence of Gordonstoun 
will be far-reaching. 


AN EXERCISE WITH ONE 


MEMBERS OF THE HORSEMANSHIP COURSE 
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Batch, and Tchaikovsky—well, people ought not 
to have such names. For politicians of all 
shades of opinion he had no use, unless by chance 
they also owned race-horses. Their specious 
promises and meaningless speeches, their failure 
to grapple with any of life’s real problems, such 
as the taxes on beer and tobacco, their sad 
ignorance of agricultural affairs, these he 
treated with scorn, tempered with pity. 

When war was declared in 1914 he was 
forty-six years old, but as an old volunteer he 
joined up two days later, although, as he 
admitted afterwards, “If I’d a-knowed what 
I know now I’d never a-went.” He was in 
France in November and won his Mons star, 
which his proud wife always had to find when 
it was wanted. He served ten months in the 
front line and then his age defeated his pluck 
and he was invalided home. In that time, 
among other jobs, he carried a man back from 
the line to dressing-post, clearing-station and, 
finally, hospital, a distance of seven miles. 
On arrival, he was, to his great surprise, packed 
into bed himself, well fed and physicked, and 
very closely watched. The man he had brought 
in was a case of typhoid and when they told him 
how far he had come, he replied simply that ‘‘it 
seemed a long way.” After a spell of home 
service, which he regarded as a waste of time, 
he managed to escape in July, 1917, and resumed 
his normal life. 

His humour, quiet and subtle, was delight- 
ful. He loved the children naturally and with- 
out condescemsion as they instinctively loved 


him; he ‘‘chipped’’ the women, even those of 
the ready tongue, and pulled the legs of the men 
who took life too seriously. His favourite subject 
was the braggart, whom, with encouraging 
interest and tactful questions, he led on to the 
fullest extent of absurdity. He could even 
tolerate with amused complacency the patronage 
of the August visitor from town with his comic 
clothes and his views on agriculture. He had 
many good yarns of his own experience, 
excellently told with dramatic effect. In one of 
them he had occasion to tip over the stall of a 
cheap-jack at a race-meeting who had robbed 
a small boy of a shilling. The crowd helped 
themselves to the stock and he still derived 
much enjoyment from the fact that many of 
the goods were still in use. His stories are 
difficult to repeat, because so much depended 
on the teller and the telling. He had an exten- 
sive knowledge of local lore and family histories 
and connections. His acquaintance with birds 
and animals was acquired by experience and, 
if his information was sometimes less reliable, it 
was more human and less terrifying than the 
experts’. He knew all about wood and loved it. 

In his well-earned retirement he enjoyed 
many interests. Whatever the weather, he took 
his daily walk with his dog, delighting to annoy 
the farm-hands by telling them how much 
better their fathers had worked and how far 
superior were the old methods. He tilled his 
garden well enough to assure himself, if not 
others, that it was the best in the parish. He 
cultivated only vegetables, far more than were 
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necessary, and regarded flowers as a waste of 
time, to be left to the attention of the ‘‘ women 
trade.’’ He tended his bees with unnecessary 
thoroughness and roared with laughter when 
they resented his attentions and stung him. He 
always had a job and did many for other people 
quietly and without announcement in case he 
should be thanked. In the winter he read with 
full enjoyment Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Hardy, Jefferies, Kipling and Galsworthy; he 
knew them all and many others and could 
estimate and compare their merits. 

Perhaps the most surprising, because unex. 
pected, feature of his character was his perfect 
manners, his complete ease in any society and 
his never-failing tact. He knew exactly his 
position in society, never presumed upon it, or 
allowed others to do so.- There was a constant, 
charming, unconscious dignity in all that he 
did and he had no enemies, Although he cid 
not know it and would have laughed if he had 
been told, he was an aristocrat. His name is on 
some of Holbein’s drawings at Windsor and he 
might easily have descended from such ancestry, 
His requirements were few and simple and so ie 
had contentment; this, with his clean life and 
sound health, accounted for his virtues. He was 
“‘so formed for happiness it is a pity he was not 
immortal.’’ When his time came, he went out 
into the great unknown quietly and without 
giving any trouble. Half-an-hour before the end 
he said : ‘‘I’m tired; I want to rest.’”’ He was a 
fine example of the best type of Englishman, 
He was a great man. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





A GAME OF 100 
YEARS AGO 


IR,—1I wonder whether any of your 
readers has a copy of an old- 
fashioned game called The Cottage of 
Content or Right Roads and Wrong 
Ways. It was published about 100 years 
ago by William Spooner, of 379, The 
Strand. My copy was sold at Dunnetts 
Toy Warehouse, Cheapside, in 1848. 
The game is somewhat similar to the 
modern race game in that the players 
start from a Starting Post and by the 
spin of a top marked F for forward, 
R for right, L for left and B for back- 
wards follow such roads as Rattle 
Away Road, Odds Bobs Street and 
other delightfully named thorough- 
fares. These roads are laid out among 
illustrations of a very early train, a 
carriage and pair, smugglers, highway 
robbers and other perils of the road. 
When the player passes over these 
obstructions he has to pay or take 
counters from the pool, and finally 
reaches The Cottage of Content. 

This old game has been enjoyed 
by children of all ages in my family 
for three or four generations, and I 
wonder whether there are any round- 
games of to-day which would last this 
length of time. It would be interesting 
to know whether this or similar games 
of the period have survived.—J. B. 
LauRAUTE, Lynch Close, Alwalion, 
Peterborough. 


GROUSE AND BUMBLE 
BEES 

From Sir John Buchan-Hepburn, Bt. 
S1r,—In your issue of December 5, 
1947, Capt. C. B. Fry says his friends 
will not believe his story that when 
shooting driven grouse for the first 
time he fired in error at a bumble bee 
with his first barrel and at a high, fast 
grouse with his second; and that he 
missed the bee but killed the grouse, 
which subsequently hit him on the 
head as he was re-loading. 

I have on occasions seen guns, 
while shooting driven grouse and 
partridges, fire at small birds such as 
chaffinches which may get up from the 
turnips, stubble, or heather in front of 
them. These small objects may easily 
look, especially in a bad light, like an 
oncoming grouse or partridge, and it is 
quite conceivable that even a smaller 
object like a bumble bee might be 
taken for the same thing by anyone 
keyed up. At any rate, Capt. Fry is 


in good company, as the late Lord 
Ripon is said to have kept in practice 
by shooting bumble bees with a .410! 

As to being hit on the head by a 
falling pheasant, I should think this 
happens more frequently than is 
generally imagined. On one occasion 
I saw a man completely knocked out 
by being hit on the side of the head by 
the high pheasant he had killed in 
front of him. He was turning round 
to change his gun with his loader and 
the eyes of both were temporarily off 
the bird, which was being drivenon bya 
high wind so that the force of the blow 
was greatly increased.—]JOHN BUCHAN- 
HEpsBurRN, Mill Place, Farnham, Surrey. 


MONOGRAM ON A 
NORFOLK BARN 


S1r,—Apropos of the enquiry in your 
issue of December 12 last about the 
initials on the gable end of the Great 
Barn at Paston, Norfolk, there is an in- 
scription over the entrance to the barn, 
which belonged to my father, John 
Mack, of Paston Hall, which reads: 
“The building of this bearn is bi Sir 
William Paston, knight, 1583,’’ and on 
either side the initials WP and F.C 
for Sir William Paston and Frances 
Clere, his wife. Probably the mono- 
gram on the gable end represents the 
same initials—Monica BARDSWELL, 
Stow Hill, Paston, Norwich. 


HOMING INSTINCT OF 
DOGS 
S1r,—Apropos of the article in your 
issue of December 5,1947,on the homing 
instinct of foxhounds, you may be 
interested in the following episode in 
the life of a little black-and-white 
cocker spaniel gun-dog I had till the 

end of last November in Germany. 

I foolishly took her in my car with 
me over 60 miles to a demonstration at 
the R.A.C. Training Centre, and on 
arrival left her in the charge of my 
British driver, who was very fond of her. 
Unfortunately he happened to have 
her out of the car and near to a line 
of tanks when they suddenly all 
opened up with their cannons. Though 
not normally gun-shy, she took fright 
and rushed off into some large woods. 

The driver and I searched the 
woods, calling and whistling, for three 
and a half hours without success. We 
then went away to make arrangements 
to have notices and reward offers 
circulated. On our return to the place 
where she left us we got news that she 
had been seen, and again we searched 
till dark, without finding her. 

Day after day I either went my- 
self or sent someone whom she knew 
well to look and enquire for her. After 
a week we almost gave her up, think- 
ing she probably had been picked up 
by some passing motorist. 


WINTER SPORTS AT MONTMORENCY 
See letter: An Early Painting of Winter Sports 


On the nineteenth day after she 
was lost her usual bark requesting 
admittance was heard outside my 
front door in Hanover about eight 
o’clock in the morning. No one 
answered, so she repeated it, after a 
polite interval, more forcibly. Some- 
one then looked out and saw her; 
then what a welcome!—for she was a 
general favourite. 

When at last I met her she 
didn’t jump up but just stood there 
with her sensitive nose and upper 
lip splayed out as if she were 
going to cry. It was a most touching 
re-union. She was in quite good 
condition and must have received or 
obtained regular food, but she was 
covered in dirty oil and looked quite 
a different colour. 

She has not been able to tell us 
how she did it, but my theory is that 
she thumbed a lift in the right direc- 
tion and when she arrived near enough 
and found a suitable opportunity she 
bit through her cord and came home. 
—J. Barron (Col.), Yard House, Mil- 
borne Port, Sherborne, Dorset. 


AN EARLY PAINTING OF 
WINTER SPORTS 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers 
can tell me if the picture illustrated in 
the accompanying photograph is the 
earliest of a mountain winter sports 
scene. It is in water-colours, signed 
“J.C.”, dated 1827, is entitled The 
Pic, Montmorency, and is evidently 
the work of an amateur. 

The tobogganers and luge runners 
are enjoying themselves on a slope of 
the most sinister avalanche type, 
watched by a well-dressed crowd.— 
LEE Booker (Mrs.), White Walls, 
Pervanporth, Cornwall, 


GOLDEN ORFE BREEDING 
IN ENGLAND 


S1r,—I should like to add to the 
information about golden orfe breed- 
ing in England given by Mr. W. R. G. 
Bond in your issue of December 5,1947. 
I built an ornamental pond about 
12 ft. diameter and 1 ft. 6 in. deep at 
a house I had in Leicestershire, and 
in it I placed three golden orfe. The 
water level was made up occasionall\’; 
otherwise the water was stagnart. 
One winter the pond froze solid, and 
the fish could be seen in the ice for 
two or three weeks. 

In spite of these uncongenial con- 
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HOUSE, SHROPSHIRE 


See letter: A Country House Fire-engine 


ditions they bred, and wher we left 
the house two years ago there were 
some dozen or more in the pond.— 
O. M. WHITE, Ashcombe House, near 
Lewes, Sussex. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE 
FIRE-ENGINE 


Stirn,—As an addendum to Mr. 
Christopher Hussey’s article on Bur- 
ford House, Shropshire, in CouNTRY 
Lire of December 26, 1947, you may 
care to publish the accompanying 
photograph of the ancient Burford 
House fire-engine. Perhaps one of 
your readers can say when it is likely 
to have been made. It appears to be 
of hand-manual type and roughly 
similar to the fire-engine of 1725 pre- 
served in the museum recently 
established in Lavenham Church, 
Suffolk, and illustrated in your issue 
of last week.—C. D., London, W.C.2. 


A MAYORAL ART 
GALLERY 


Sir,—The Mayor’s Parlour in the 
Guildhall at Newcastle-on-Tyne is 
such an attractive, though little- 
known, 17th-century room that I 
thought you might care to publish the 
enclosed photograph of it. The plaster 
ceiling is very fine, and another 
interesting feature of the room is the 
series of oil paintings framed in the 
panelling down the left-hand side. All 
but one of these paintings depict 
scenes from old-time Newcastle, and 
they may have been done by one 
Thomas Miles Richard in the first 
quarter of last century, when the 
Guildhall was being refitted internally 
and re-faced externally. The nearest 
in the photograph shows St. Nicholas 
Church, The other local subjects are 
the Old Wine Pant, Bessie Surtees’s 
House, Pandon Burn, the old Tyne 
Bridge, the Black Gate, White Friars 


Tower, the Old Guildhall and the 
Mais mn de Dieu, and there is an 
unidentified picture of classical 


columns, etc; 

Robert Trollope, of York, who 
has been described as architect, 
sculptor, builder and trunk-maker, 
ouiit the Guildhall in 1658. He is 
buried in St. Mary’s churchyard, 
Gateshead, facing the Newcastle 
uildhall from across the Tyne. It is 
a pity that the architect of so fine a 
building should earn so poor an epi- 
* 1, however amusing this may be. 
t runs: 

Here lies the body of Robert Trollope 
Who made the stone on yonder 
building roll up, 
Till Heaven took his soul up, 
_Now his body fills this hole up. 
ORTHERNER, Leeds. 


+ 
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OLD FIRE-ENGINE AT BURFORD 
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EEL-SPEARS FOR 
EXPORT 


Sir,—The five - pronged 
wrought-iron harpoon 
or eel-spear illustrated 
in Country LIFE of 
December 12, 1947, 
appears to be of English 
manufacture, the four 
subsidiary prongs having 
been added by the user. 
From about 1870 until 
1914 several tons of 
heavy harpoons identical 
with this one were made 
in Wolverhampton annu- 
ally and supplied to a 
German ship-chandler in 
Hamburg. Large quanti- 
ties of light-weight multi- 
pronged fish harpoons in 
wrought-iron of varying 
patterns and sizes were 
also exported to South 
America. Some 40 tons of 
these passed through my 
hands as late as 1927. 

Michael Rainey, em- 
ployed as a smith in my 
grandfather’s forge from 
about 1868 until his death 
in 1919, spent his whole 
working life until 1914 in 
making such wrought-iron 
harpoons for the German 
market. He was em- 
ployed at piece-work rates, and seldom 
earned less than £6 a week. 

I have seen the barbed prongs, 
made singly, accumulate at remark- 
able speed into ton-size piles behind 
his oliver—a small treadle-worked tilt 
hammer. These single prongs he 
would assemble into multi-pronged 
harpoons at the anvil, using only swage 
and hammer.—G. BERNARD HUGHEs, 
Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


GULL SWALLOWS RAT 
ON THE WING 


Sir,—A responsible friend of mine on 
this station told me he saw, the other 
day, the following sight :— 

His cat had just killed a medium- 
sized rat, which he threw over the 
hedge that surrounds his bungalow. 
Immediately a herring-gull seized the 
rat and carried it to an adjacent roof, 
where it was joined by two crows, 
which started to take an interest in the 
rat. Thereupon the gull flew off with 
the rat, circled over the bungalow and 
swallowed the rat whole on the wing. 


oe 


—Jack A. Bramley (REv.), R.N., 
St. Merryn, ornwall. 
INTERSECTING 
RAINBOWS 


S1r,—While sailing in the Johore 
Strait just before sunset recently, I 
saw an unusual rainbow effect. <A 
complete rainbow was visible from 
horizon to horizon, with the start of an 
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equally brilliant second 
rainbow at its left end, 
as shown in the accom- } 
panying sketch. The a 
fragment was visible for S 
about ten minutes and } 


then disappeared. 
I should be interested 
to hear an explanation 
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four RAINBOW 





HORIZON 





of this phenomenon. 
CHARLES Keys (Captain, 
R.N.), South East Asia 
Secretariat, General Post 
Office, Singapore. 

[The phenomenon observed by 
our correspondent is one of intersect- 
ing rainbows, and depends for its 
production on the existence of two 
sources of parallel rays of light. These 
are provided normally by the sun 
itself and its image reflected from a 
large expanse of water behind the 
observer. This condition must have 
been realised when the present obser- 
vation was made. The normal system 
of rainbows is caused by the direct 
rays from the sun. The second sys- 
tem, giving the intersecting bows, is 
caused by the rays proceeding, opti- 
cally speaking, from the image of the 
sun below the surface of the water. 
The centre of this second system is as 


A RAINBOW WITH PART OF A SECOND 
VISIBLE AT ONE END OF IT 


See letter: Intersecting Rainbows 


(1) The normal primary bow. (2) A 
concentric bow resulting from direct 
rays which have undergone two inter- 
nal reflections in the raindrop. (3) A 
bow which rises from the extremities 
of the primary bow.—Eb. 


A STRONG MAN’S AXE 


S1r,—It is well known that the shape 
of tools, such as spades, billhooks and 
so on, varies from district to district, 
but I think your readers may be 
interested in the enclosed photograph 
of two markedly different axes—a 
common axe of the southern counties 
and a much longer one reputed to 
come from the East Riding. 





AN AXE SAID TO COME FROM THE EAST RIDING (left) AND 
ONE FROM THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


See letter: 


mucb above the horizon as the centre 
of the normal system is below it. The 
second system is far less brilliant, and 
may be only partially visible, as in the 
instance reported. The order of the 
colours is the same as for the normal 
primary bow, namely, violet on the 
inside and red on the outside. 
Descriptions of these multiple 
rainbow effects are scattered through 
the earlier volumes of transactions of 
learned societies. See also J. Priest- 
ley’s History of Vision, Light, and 
Colours, London, 1772. An illustration 
of a triple rainbow is given in C. Flam- 
marion’s The Atmosphere, edited by J. 
Glaisher, London, 1873. This shows : 





THE MAYOR’S PARLOUR IN NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE GUILDHALL 


See letter: A Mayoral Art Gallery 


A Strong Man's Axe 


The latter was described to me as 
a felling axe, but Yorkshiremen must 
have remarkably strong wrists to 
make the horizontal stroke necessary 
to cut out the chuck when “setting 


in’ a tree before felling —M. W. 
INMAN, Garden House, Westminster, 


Newport, I.O.W. 


EARL OF BURLINGTON’S 
MONUMENT 


Sir,—With reference to Mrs. Esdaile’s 
illustrated letter in your issue of 
December 19 about the Earl of Bur- 
lington’s and other brasses in Londes- 
borough Church, Yorkshire, these 
brasses are none other than original 
coffin plates, detached (where not 
already fallen away) from the outer 
shells and brought up from the Bur- 
lington vault deep down under the 
lady chapel.—D. GwyTHER Moore, 
Carr Villa, York. 


BEFITTING THE MAN AND HIS 
TIME ? 


S1r,—Mrs. Esdaile, as a member of the 
Council of the Monumental Brass 
Society, Whitelands, Battle, Sussex, 
need not have been puzzled that the 
Boyle brasses at Londesborough, 
Yorkshire, are not included in Mills 
Stephenson’s List of Monumental 
Brasses of 1926, a compilation which 
its author never intended to go beyond 
the 17th century. He later began to 
list the 18th-century brasses, and such 
as he had gathered were placed in the 
Appendix, published in his memory in 
1938. Since his time, Mr. A. B. Con- 
nor, Mr. W. F. Hemp and others have 
endeavoured to continue his list, but 
many remain to be transcribed, in- 
cluding those at Londesborough. 

The Earl of Burlington’s taste 
was surely fastidious rather than 
florid, and this quiet memorial more in 
keeping with his character than the 
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“huge and towering monument”’ Mrs. 
Esdaile expected. Such a brass, more- 
over, was by no means unfashionable 
at his time; witness the similar series 
at Glynde, Sussex, to the Trevor 
family, from that of 1743 to the Hon. 
John Trevor to well into the 19th 
century, and including one of 1771 to 
Richard Trevor, fourth son of Lord 
Trevor, and Bishop of Durham. 

I would add my plea to that of 
Mrs. Esdaile that someone be per- 
suaded to the rather dull task of 
making rubbings of the Boyle brasses, 
together with a note of their exact 
position in the church, so that they 
may be filed for future publication.— 
R. H. D’E.Lsowx, Editor, Transactions 
of the Monumental Brass Society. 


UNIDENTIFIED HORSES 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of part of 
an oil painting 32 ins. x 24 ins., signed 
“J. F. Herring, 1834-39,”’ in the hope 
that some of your readers may be able 
to tell me the names Of the horses. The 
colours of horses and jockeys, taking 
those in the foreground from right to 
left, are as follows :— 

Horse. Jockey. 
Chestnut Green, white 
black cap. 
White, gold braid, red 


stripes, 


Brown 


cap. 
Red, black braid, black 


Black 


cap. 

Red, silver braid, black 
cap (red and silver 
rim). 

Brown (or 
white cap. 

Orange, orange cap. 


Chestnut 
(foreground) 
Grey mauve ?), 


Chestnut 
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A PAINTING OF RACE-HORSES BY J. F. HERRING (1834-39) 


and-seek, the bird remaining on the 
ground the whole time and leading me 
from tree to tree for as much as fifty 
yards. On reaching a tree trunk, it 
would hide and then peer out at me 
first from one side and then from the 
other, or perhaps run right round the 
tree, pausing every now and again to 
pick up some morsel before moving off 
to the next tree. The whole perform- 
ance reminded me of the playful 
manner of a robin rather than the 
sinister personality with which the jay 
is credited. 


OLD HORNBEAMS SHADING A WALK IN WYTHAM 


WOOD, NEAR OXFORD. 


(Right) A MIXED PLAN- 


TATION OF HORNBEAM AND OAK 


See letter: Hornbeams as Timber 


Black White, blue 
white cap. 
Tartan jacket, silver 
braid, quartered cap. 
-W. P. Browne (Lt.-Col.), Buckland 
Filleigh, Beaworthy, Devon. 


TAMENESS OF JAYS IN 
HYDE PARK 


Sir,—Your correspondent of Decem- 
ber 12 last who saw a jay near the 
Serpentine may be interested to 
know that three frequent the area 
between the Round Pond and the 
Serpentine bridge, where they are 
usually to be seen foraging on the 
ground. Although jays are normally 
so wary, these birds display an unex- 
pected boldness, and indeed friendli- 
ness, towards passers-by, enabling one 
to approach to within a few yards of 
them and appreciate both their brilli- 
ant plumage and their graceful move- 
ment. On December 11 I passed one 
on the ground at a distance of two 
yards. 

On several occasions when I have 
approached one of them there has 
ensued a most amusing game of hide- 


sleeves, 


Bay 


The jays in the 
Green Park are much 
more aloof, as are also 
those in Gunnersbury 
Park, although the latter 
sometimes put in a fur- 
tive appearance in the 
gardens of the near-by 
houses.—GoORDON_ T. 
WHITESIDE, 95, Gun- 
nersbury Avenue, Ealing, 
W.5. & 


MOUSE EATING 
DEAD FLIES 


S1r,—On a sunny day 
in November I opened 
the windows of an un- 
used bedroom and was 
greeted by the familiar 
buzz of innumerable flies 
which had, as_ usual, 
settled into the sash- 
crevices for the winter. 
I shook D.D.T. powder 
plentifully into nooks 
and crannies and was 
surprised, two or three 
weeks later, to see the 


See letter: Unidentified Horses 


window sills, thick with bodies of dead 
flies. 

But it was nothing to my astonish- 
ment when I went into the room in 
mid-December and found that except 
for hundreds of wings and a stray leg 
or two nothing was left of the flies. 

The mystery was solved by the 
discovery, on the third window sill, of 
unmistakable droppings of a mouse 
and the track of a small furry body in 
the dust of a shelf alongside. 

Whether it was a house mouse or 
a field mouse, considering the circum- 
stances in which the flies died and that 
there was no shortage of food out of 
doors, this is surely an extraordinary 
thing to happen.—G. M. Rak (Mrs.), 
The Moors, Bishopsteignton, S. Devon. 

{Both house mice and field mice 
will eat almost anything, including 
insects, whether alive or dead.—EbD.] 


HORNBEAMS AS TIMBER 


Sir,—Apropos of the reference to 
hornbeams and timber in the article 
Some Lesser Woods in CoUNTRY LIFE 
of December 12, 1947, the enclosed 
photograph of a _ hornbeam-shaded 
walk in Wytham Wood, near Oxford, 
may interest you. Ihave heard that this 
was once the old coach road, but can 
neithegendorse nor deny the suggestion. 

These trees are, of course, of a 
natural habit, which is right enough 
for their present purpose, but since 
a timber quotation was used under 
a photograph of a single hornbeam of 
substantially similar habit in your 
issue of December 12, I would point 
out that hornbeams grown as timber, 


or as nurses to oak required to make 
timber, usually look rather different. 
My second photograph shows 
hornbeam and oak together—one of 
the classical mixtures beloved of some 
foresters on the Continent, where it is 
sometimes said that ‘Oak loves to 
grow in a fur-coat, but with his head 
uncovered.” The slow-growing horn- 
beam normally leaves the oak’s head 
bare while it provides cover (fur-coat) 
all around, discouraging branches and 
stimulating upward growth.—W. J. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


On the Danish Royal Arms.—In 
your Royal Wedding number (Nov- 
ember 28, 1947), the Hon. George 
Bellew, commenting on the arms of 
Princess Elizabeth, suggests that the 
hearts in the Danish Royal Arms may 
originally have been leaves, perhaps of 
the lime tree. The Danish historian, 
A. D. Joergensen, expresses in one of 
his books the opinion that the hearts 
were originally ‘‘sea-leaves,” i.e. 
leaves of the water-lily, which 
symbolise the many Danish islands.— 
Stic E. JENSEN, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


A Monster Fish.—While fishing in 
the International Sailfish and Mar- 
lin tournament held in Panama Bay 
last August, Mr. D. Greenway, 
British Minister to Panama and a 
member of this club, caught a 258-Ib. 
black marlin, which constitutes a 
world record on light tackle (six-ounce 
tip, nine-thread line).—FRANK Cun- 
NINGHAM, President, Pacific Sailfish 
Club, Balboa. 


Wild Goats in Snowdonia.— 
Apropos of Mr. John Williams-Ellis’s 
letter of December 5, 1947, about wild 
goats in North Wales, a year or two 
before the war my wife and I came 
suddenly upon a herd of goats (a very 
fine billy, very dark in_ colour, 
especially about the head, and some 
nannies and kids) when rounding a 
buttress on the descent from Glyder- 
fawr by the Heather Gully above 
Cwm Fynnon near Pen-y-Gwryd in 
Snowdonia.—R. I. Simkin, 17, Fitz- 
walter Road, Colchester, Essex. 


And on Ben Lomond.—On August 
10, 1947, when descending Ben Lo- 
mond, in Stirlingshire, I saw a herd 
of about 50 wild goats, at about 2,000 
feet, on the western slopes of the peak. 
—ALAN F. Arrey, 87, South Promenade, 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancashire. 


Micro-photographs.—Apropos of a 
letter in your issue of October 10, 
1947, about micro-photographs, | 
well remember micro-photographs of 
a quartet of airmen being hawked 
at a meeting near Avranches on the 
Cherbourg peninsula about the year 
1908. The cry was “Tous les aviateurs 
dans un vitre (eye)”’ and the compos te 
photograph was in a holder measuri.g 
about three-quarters of an inch by 
five-sixteenths of an inch diameter.— 
G. E. L. Burper, Kew, Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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~ AMONG HIGH HILLS 


praise Mr. W. A. Poucher’s photo- 

“raphs, and the highest tribute one 
can vay to those contained in A Camera 
in |. ¢ Caiyvngorms (Chapman and Hall, 
2\<. is to say that they fully maintain 
the standard of their predecessors. 
The depict such notable ascents as 
tho: : of Ben Macdhui and Lochnagar 
as \ cll as the traverse of the Lairig 
Ghr and some of the more gentle 
scer 5 on Deeside and Speyside. 
The » are helpful introductory notes 
on’ 2 geology, fauna and flora of the 
Cai: gorms, on the vagaries of the 
wea er there, on how best to approach 
the ountains, what maps to use, and 
soc , and a useful appendix of photo- 
gray ic data for those eager to know 
hov Mr. Poucher goes to work. 

ighland Holiday, by F. Alex. Wills 
(No. -h-east Publications, Newcastle- 
upo -Tyne, 10s. 6d.), is an account of 
ajo “ney from Edinburgh through the 
We. ern Highlands to John o’ Groats 
and »ack by way of the Grampians. 
Mr. Wills records some interesting 
deta is of the history and legends of the 
plac’ s he visited, and one would have 
welc »med more of them and fewer con- 
ver: .tions with people he met en route. 
As i is, he too frequently allows him- 
self «nd his prejudices to get between 
the reader and what he is describing. 
The book is illustrated by a dozen full- 
page illustrations and a number of 
drawings. 

There are many fine photographs 
in William T. Palmer’s The Verge of 
the Scottish Highlands (Robert Hale, 
18s.), a wide-ranging guide to the 
country lying roughly north of the 
Forth, south of Loch Ness, and west of 
the Dee. Mr. Palmer tells the story of 
the Scottish clans and their feuds and 
recounts the legends, tales and history 
of the towns, the hills and the glens in 
a manner that is popular without being 
hackneyed. 


Pennine Way Project 


The project for a Pennine Way, a 
footpath from the Peak to the 
Cheviots, recently approved in prin- 
ciple by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, was the inspiration 
of Mountain Trail, by John Wood 
(Allen and Unwin, 16s.). Mr. Wood 
has an eye for all that is significant in 
scenery, history and wild life as he 
takes one over the proposed route, and 
expresses himself forcefully and can- 
didly about the question of access to 
the moorlands through which it passes. 
The book is aptly illustrated by some 
fifty drawings by Mr. Donald Foster. 

The Lakes: an Anthology of 
Lakeland Life and Landscape, edited 
by G. S. Sandilands and illustrated 
by E. W. Tristram (Frederick Muller, 
15s.) is a collection of extracts, prose 
and verse, well known and little 
known, arranged geographically and 
accompanied by reproductions in col- 
our of sixteen of Professor Tristram’s 
paintings. It recalls admirably the 
charm of the Lake District in its 
many moods. | aR ae 


NATURE IN THE HIGHLANDS 


"THERE are few parts of the world 
of greater fascination than that 
northern portion of Scotland we term 
the Highlands. Dr. F. Fraser Darling 
has indeed an admirable subject for a 
study in natural history and has 
handied it levingly and skilfully, 
in .\ ctural History in the Highlands and 
Islands (Collins, 16s.), giving us a vivid 
picture of mountain and moor, deer 
forest and glen, lochs and lochans, 
islanls and the sea about them, and 
thei’ varied inhabitants. 

fe begins his survey with a chap- 
ter i geology and climate present and 
pas’ showing how the magnificent 
Hig ‘and scenery is the result of forces 
wor ing through the ages. He then 
des. bes the area in detail and a 
vis! or to Scotland will need no better 
gui -book than this informative 
vol. ne. His remarks on the influence 


I has long been superfluous to 


of man on the natural history of the 
Highlands make sad reading, from the 
destruction of the great primitive pine 
forest to the extermination of so many 
birds and beasts. Aided by such 
animals as the sheep, man has reduced 
large areas to barrenness. After a 
chapter on the deer forest, grouse moor 
and sheep farm the author deals at 
length with the red deer, a subject on 
which his careful observations enable 
him to write with special authority, 
though not with greater authority than 
is shown in his work on the grey or 
Atlantic seal, of which we find an 
epitome in the chapter devoted to this 
fine mammal. 


Pictures in Colour 


Those interested in the develop- 
ment of colour photography will be 
particularly struck by the illustra- 
tions, from a colour snapshot of a grey 
seal looking up through the surf, to the 
many other colour plates. Apart from 
a number of helpful diagrams of the 
distribution of sundry mammals and 
birds, the illustrations are entirely 
photographic, an outstanding coloured 
one being a view by Mr. John Marle- 
ham of Loch Morlich, Inverness-shire. 

But even the most enthusiastic 
photographer has to admit that the 
best we can achieve cannot be com- 
pared as regards artistic expression 
with the work of the brush. A certain 
hardness of colour is apparent in many 
reproductions of colour photographs; 
but, after all, colour photography is 
yet in its infancy. The examples in 
Dr. Fraser Darling’s book, some of 
which are from his own camera, show 
how far it has already advanced. 

To return to the book as a whole, 
it will be invaluable to those interested 
in the life, wild and otherwise, of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
being a truly finesurvey of this area and 
its natural history. FRANCEs PITT. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
FIREARMS 
JENGEISACONS ANDRIFLES, by 

J. N. George (The Small Arms Tech- 
nical Publishing Co., U.S.A., 37s. 6d.) 
was on the point of completion at the 
outbreak of war, but it fell to a friend 
of the author, who was killed in action 
with the Eighth Army in 1942, to 
compile the final chapter and biblio- 
graphy from notes and headings which 
the latter had already made. The book 
has a dual value,.in that the historical 
and technical are closely interwoven 
in the author’s narrative of the 
development of service and sporting 
weapons from the Tudor period down 
to the middle of the 19th century, 
and we learn a great deal about the 
evolution of those quaint firearms 
which are merely names to most of us 
—such as hand-gonnes and culverins, 
arquebusses, calivers and muskets. It 
will be news to many people, for 
example, that breech-loading guns 
were in use in the reign of Henry VIII, 
though the author fixes the Restora- 
tion as the approximate era during 
which game shooting first began to 
arouse popular interest. Certainly the 
17th century was remarkable for 
rapid strides in both manufacture and 
technique. It witnessed the formation 
of the Gunmakers’ Company of Lon- 
don (1637), the Gunmakers’ Charter, 
the manufacture of the wheel lock, the 
“perfecting ”’ of the flint lock and fowl- 
ing piece, as well as the introduction of 
the blunderbuss, and breech-loading 
rifles, the ‘‘fusil’’ and the William III 
musket and carbine were other impor- 
tant developments. 

So through the reigns of Queen 
Anne and the Georges down to the 
Victorian era the evolution of every 
type of firearm is described with the 
closest attention to detail, while at 
the same time the author traces the 
gradual changes in service and sport- 
ing tactics which influenced both in- 
ventors and manufacturers of the 
weapons of war and peace. Not the 
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least delightful feature of this book is, 
in fact, the author’s allusion to so 
many events in English history from 
the battle of Crécy to the Crimean 
War, which have a bearing on his 
subject. Moreover, the technical is 
treated in plain language that the 
average reader can understand rather 
than in terms which bewilder even 
learned men. The book is amply and 
beautifully illustrated with plates and 
explanatory diagrams and_ should 
make a valuable addition to any 
library. The distributors in this country 
are T. Bland & Sons, 4/5, King Willia 

IVth Street, W.C.2. j. B. Bw. 


A SPORTING ARTIST 
NYONE who did not know Mr. 
Lionel Edwards or his work might 

easily lay down his new book, Reminis- 
cences of a Sporting Artist (Putnam, 
25s.), without realising that Lionel 
Edwards is the greatest illustrator 
England has produced in a line of art 
particularly her own. z 

There are many well-known illus- 
trators. Alken and Pollard are no 
better draughtsmen; the Wolsten- 
holms are certainly no better landscape 
painters; Morland may be a greater 
painter, but his drawing is certainly 
not as accurate nor has he the same 
power of imparting movement. Leech, 
Keen and Armour are faithful and 
bold pencillers, but Edwards is a 
fine landscape painter besides. If he 
had commercial instinct in him he 
would be the richest artist in England, 
and it is a reflection on English art 
that he is not an R.A., only a C.R.A. 

He tells us of Phil May scattering 
half-crowns in pubs on his fellows, 
but Edwards, all his long life, has been 
far more prodigal, for he has scattered 
his sketches and pictures in every 
stable yard and kennel he has entered. 
Nor has he charged one quarter of the 
real value for those he has sold. 

He is the greatest artist of fog 
and fox. This proficiency did not 
come by chance, but by always paint- 
ing out of doors in all weathers and 
suffering the biting of the wind and 
of his vulpine pets. 

Would riches have made him hap- 
pier? Read this book and you will 
realise that one of the things money 
cannot buy is happiness. The achieve- 
ment hard won is what we look back 
on : the dangerous climb to the top of 
Mont Blanc on our feet, not in the 
million-pound railway. 

Humorous Reminiscences 

But to get back to the book. Most 
reminiscences are biographies, but 
after the first chapter, which is a hard- 
wrung sop to tradition, Edwards sets 
out a series of real reminiscences. These 
are well designed, simply set out and 
as clearly drawn as are his pictures. 
Modesty and humour are their hall- 
mark. Edwards has a real sense of 
humour, especially when he is the 
victim. 

He has forgotten the night in 
the room haunted by bats at Sulby 
which he spent slaying them with a 
towel, so that his next-door neighbour 
thought he had D.T. (needless to say 
he had only met him that night). On 
coming up to dress, Lionel found his 
victims arranged on his dressing- 
table. The housemaid explained to 
him that as he was a “‘hartist’’ she 
thought he collected funny things ! He 
told this story himself after dinner. 

In this book there are 22 chapters, 
200 pages anc 70 illustrations, half of 
them in colour. He discusses with the 
same artless charm remounts; other 
people’s servants and horses; back- 
chat, on which many of us will dine 
out for years; ghosts, in which he says 
he does not believe; scents; Christmas 
numbers (may this book become one) ; 
advice to young artists that old ones 
should take; breeding hounds; coach- 
ing; good hunts and bad. 

It should be a _ pleasure to 
Country LIFE to think that it was the 
first to commission him, and he has 
remained ever since a constant con- 
tributor. It is not for this reason, 
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however, that I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this book to all readers who like 
a good book well produced. In the 
past I have not hesitated to criticise 
his books, one in particular, but in this 
one I can find: no fault except its 
brevity. Guy PaGeET. 


FOR GARDENERS 


T was courageous of Mr. J. S. 
Dakers to attempt the well-nigh 
impossible task of crowding into one 
volume all that the amateur gardener 
wants to know about his hobby. 
There has long been a need for such 
a book and without doubt it will be 
welcome. In Modern Gardening 
(Cassell, 21s.) Mr. Dakers has solved 
the difficulties of selection and com- 
pression in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, contriving to cover the immense- 
ly wide field without bias and to 
present his readers with just those 
facts most likely to be of service to 
them. The arrangement of chapters 
is so well thought out that within a 
short time the reader feels at home 
with the book and can find his way 
from one item to another without 
constant reference to the excellent 
index. The author has spent the 
whole of his professional life growing 
plants, a fact which guarantees the 
practical nature of the information he 
gives. The illustrations from draw- 
ings and photographs are well chosen 
and of considerable assistance in 
pointing the lessons in the text. 


Propagation Problems 

The Gyrafter’s Handbook (Faber, 
15s.) is also an exceptionally well 
illustrated book, and in this case 
the numerous drawings are the 
work of the author himself. Mr. 
Robert J. Garner has studied propa- 
gation problems at East Malling 
Research Station for many years, and 
he writes about such matters with 
an authority which few could equal. 
His book, intended for amateurs as 
well as for professionals, will doubt- 
less delight both. It is comprehensive 
and clear, the most intricate methods 
of grafting and budding being des- 
cribed with a lucidity which will 
enable the novice to follow the in- 
structions without stumbling. More- 
over, Mr. Garner has included a great 
deal of information about raising of 
stocks from seeds, cuttings and layers. 

Both Mr. Dakers and Mr. Garner 
are entering fields in which there is 
little competition. Not so Mr. J. N. 
Hart, who, in The Culture of Roses 
(Ward Lock, 10s. 6d.), has added yet 
another volume to the comprehensive 
literature on this subject. His inform- 
ation is sound enough, but little is 
new. The chapter on pruning is 
certainly unusually comprehensive 
and much detailed instruction is given 
regarding the treatment of particular 
classes, and even individual varieties. 
This should prove of interest to the 
expert, though it may confuse the 
beginner. Other chapters deal with soil 
problems, planting, manuring types of 
roses, exhibition, propagation, roses 
under glass, and pests and diseases. 
There is also a useful calendar of 
operations. Mr. Hart is described as the 
editor of this book, but no informa- 
tion is given as to the actual author- 
ship. A. H. 


AMERICAN BLOODSTOCK 
| be a speech at the annual dinner of 

the Gimcrack Club, Mr. William 
Woodward, the noted American race- 
horse owner, pressed for the recog- 
nition in this country of the American 
Stud Book. Both Mr. Woodward and 
Colonel F. F. Wall, author of Breeding 
Thoroughbreds (Scribner, 18s.), and 
an authority on breeding in the 
U.S.A., advance sound arguments in 
support of this contention. Moreover, 
Colonel Wall, in his book, offers a 
wealth of interesting information on 
the conduct of the American blood- 
stock industry as a whole. The photo- 
graphs of well-known American horses 
and mares will be of particular interest 
to the English reader. A. M. W. 
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THE OXO-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 





Flavour, (a. ¢ 0.) 
mingled sensations of smell and 
taste. Hence FLAVOURSOME, (a.) 
that which is rendered distinctive, 


in smell and taste, with characteristic 


quality of OXO... 


tn Onef- 


FOR 
TASTY OISHES 





amous fow 


AND 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS 


1948 
NEW BOOKS 








RUSSIA OLD AND 
NEW 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


the author of two admirable novels 

—-Frussia and Dasha. I missed 
the first part of her autobiography, 
called To-morrow Will Come, and this 
1s more than ever a matter of regret 
now that I have read the second part, 
The Almond Tree, published by The 
Bodley Head (8s. 6d.). The price of 
the book will tell you that it is fairly 
short; and this again will tell you 
something of Miss Almedingen’s 
method. It is a selective method. 
She does not slab into a book every- 
thing that has happened to her. She 
chooses carefully among her experi- 
ences and gives us only the things that 
are final and conclusive in her life. 
This book, indeed, is little more than 
one long episode. She managed to get 
out of her native Russia in the autumn 
of 1922. She went to Berlin, and 
thence to Rome, where she stayed for 


I KNOW Miss E. M. Almedingen as 


house in Povarskaya was burnt down 
to the ground, a footman having left 
a candle alight in the hall, and in the 
heart of a wintry night the whole 
family were huddled into sledges and 
driven to grandpapa’s library, then 
housed in yet another of his Moscow 
mansions. ‘But how many did } 
have?’ I broke in, only to be answer 
‘Ma chére enfant, on avait des maiso 
on ne les comptait pas.’”’ 

The whole point of this pres 
instalment of autobiography is 
silent but desperate struggle betw.e 
this girl who knew Russia as it t 
was and was convinced that cha» 
had come to stay, and the old won 
whose “ Russia,’’ not seen siace * 
youth, was nothing but a nosta zic 
dream which she imagined any bri,;ht 
morning might bring back again to 
reality. 

With all the art of a very fine 
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THE ALMOND TREE. By E. M. Almedingen 
(Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 


DAVID COX. By Trenchard Cox 


(Phoenix House, | 5s.) 


THE LONDONER’S ENGLAND. By Alan Bott 
(Avalon Press and Collins, 25s.) 


THE QUARREL. By Claude Houghton 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
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a while with an aunt. It was her 
intention to get to England as soon as 
she could. There was much English 
blood in her family, and the place 
called her as irresistibly as it called 
Conrad from the heart of Poland. 
While in Rome she wrote a book which 
was accepted for publication in Eng- 
land, and thereupon she followed her 
book to this country. Rome was a 
halting-place in a predestined journey. 
This present book is an account of 
what happened during this pause. 

A few lines give us the back- 
ground of her personal life. “‘ At Petro- 
grad University I had worked on the 
medieval conception of Time, a meta- 
physical rather than an_ historical 
theme; I had lectured and listened to 
lectures, done a host of minor jobs 
from street-sweeping to running a 
house-committee, travelled over the 
vast famine area, doing odds and ends 
of relief work.” 


BYGONE MOSCOW 


There was also the background of 
her family life, which you gather from 
this account of the aunt she stayed 
with in Rome. This aunt was the 
widow of a count belonging to one of 
Rome’s most ancient and famous 
families. “She had known two 
Emperors, four Popes, three Queens, 
and two Kings. She told me stories 
about Wiesbaden in the days when 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales, was the 
cvnosure of everybody’s eyes. St. 
Petersburg, where she was born, she 
remembered not at all, but she 
sketched the Moscow of her childhood 
in a few telling phrases, the floods and 
the frosts, the great banquets—there 
was one when a hundred calves were 
killed to make the clear soup—a great 
fire when my grandfather’s enormous 


novelist Miss Almedingen makes us see 
this situation: Signora la contesse, 
impoverished by constant law-suits, 
living in a part of her once-great house, 
attended by a maid whose family had 
served the count’s family for three 
centuries, keeping a poverty-stricken 
table, wearing clothes from a poverty- 
stricken wardrobe, dreaming and plot- 
ting for the restoration of the 
Romanovs, seeing few people save 
those dedicated to the same romantic 
illusions. It was said of her that “she 
could laugh at a King’s joke and enjoy 
a chat with a dustman, but a success- 
ful draper is a social phenomenon she 
will never understand.”” We see her, 
and we see the young girl her niece, 
aware of the currents of contemporary 
life, rejecting this past, stretching out 
her hands to the future. 


SPECTRAL PARTIES 


The old woman, allowing the girl 
a small weekly dole which she, hungry, 
would consume in one visit to a pastry- 
cook’s, was horrified when our author 
began to look round for the means of 
earning her living with her own hands 
and brains and began to refuse to 
attend the spectral parties where dukes 
and princesses worshipped at the 
demolished shrine of the Romancvs. 
“Imperial Russia lay in a dishonoured 
grave, yet resurrection and inmamor- 
tality were twin pillars of my aurt’s 
creed.”’ 

At last Miss Almedingen got a job 
in a tourist office in Rome, and there 
she met many interesting people. ‘or 
one thing, it led to a meeting with 
D’Annunzio, wearing a Francis °an 
habit and patent-leather sandals. ‘ ‘h¢ 
only spice of malice to be found in ‘he 
book gets into the account of (his 
interview with an attitudinising px ¢t. 
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He talked volubly in a house with 
“Silentium” carved ostentatiously 
over the front door. He talked about 
the Franciscan spirit, but Miss 
Almedingen suspected that to him 
“ths word ‘contract’ meant precisely 
wh © it means to every other author.” 
He .cft his sheets of manuscript lying 
on we table, and to an American who 
wa: with Miss Almedingen he talked 
“el-cantly about American museums 
and ‘ibraries. . . . Nothing definite 
tran :pired, and with a brief sigh the 
host swept the great sheets off the 
tab]. into a drawer.” 

very word in this book is of deep 
inte ~st, and what is deepest of all is 
the: chness of spirit that shines every- 
whe - through the material poverty in 
whic » we move. 


LIFE OF AN ARTIST 


‘he British Painters Series» 
beir published by Phoenix House, 
incl les David Cox (15s.), by Tren- 
char | Cox, who is Director of the City 
Mus um and Art Gallery, Birming- 
ham. There is a fitness in this, for 
Dav. | Cox was born in Birmingham, 
whe > his father was a blacksmith, and 
afte’ a life of little enough ease he 
cam’ back, in his latter and more 
comiortable years, to spend his last 
days in a house in the suburbs. 

in this book we have a liberal 
reproduction of Cox’s work, though 
most of it, alas, is in monotone, a poor 
medium for examining either water- 
colour or oil. We have, too, an excel- 
lent running commentary by Mr. 
Trenchard Cox on both the life and the 
work of his subject. No high claim is 
here made for David Cox, but it is, on 
the whole, a just claim. ‘‘ He probably 
never aimed at doing more than giving 
pleasure, which is what he almost 
invariably succeeds in doing. Few 
people could feel that their experience 
of life had been greatly widened or 
deeply enriched by Cox’s pictures, but 
equally few could fail to derive from 
them some quiet satisfaction given by 
the artist’s sympathetic understanding 
of nature.”’” If we look to David Cox 
for this, we shall not go wrong or be 
disappointed. ‘‘ Quiet satisfaction,” 
after all, is much. 

This is a very good account of 
Cox’s life, a life that was never affluent, 
though comfortable at the end, but at 
the same time was never distressful, 
because Cox’s demands on life were 
moderate. He did all sorts of things 
before he found his feet. He was a toy- 
maker, a painter of miniatures, a 
theatrical  scene-painter’s _colour- 
gtinder, and a theatrical scene-painter 
himself. He was a teacher of painting, 
and in his earlier days he sold drawings 
as cheaply as two guineas a dozen. He 
was a man of such precision and regu- 
larity in his habits of work that Mr. 
Trenchard Cox, not inaptly, finds a 
comparison with Trollope. He was a 
happily married man with a complete 
absence of “temperament.” 

Cox had an old servant named 
Ann Fowler, and Mistress Ann was no 
fool. “She used to gather up most 
careiully all the sketches and rough 
drawings which Cox threw away as 
Scra-paper, and after his death she 
sold these for £8,000.” This story 
gains point when we read that Cox’s 
tota! estate was under £12,000. 


sREATER LONDON IN 
PICTURES 


he Londoner's England, published 
by +e Avalon Press and William 
Coll s (25s.), is edited by Alan Bott. 
It is . book of pictures of London and 
of t \se districts round about that are 
€asi' / accessible to Londoners, with an 
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excellent running commentary by Mr. 
Bott. There are 89 pictures, about 30 
of them in colour. Mr. Bott makes a 
cheerful and informative guide, indis- 
criminately knowledgeable about pubs 
and churches, streets and the river, 
about-who lived where and when, in 
fact and in fiction. It is a book that 
challenges comparison with James 
Bone’s celebrated London Perambulator 
and it has the advantage over that 
book of having a greater diversity of 
illustration. 


SEQUEL TO A QUARREL 

Mr. Claude Houghton’s new novel, 
The Quarrel (Collins, 8s. 6d.) is set in 
the year 1946, and all the jarring dis- 
comforts and privations of the time, 
all the disillusion with the present and 
foreboding for the future, colour the 
pages. 

Mira Morton, a young married 
woman whose husband is an architect, 
and a high-strung nervous race-horse of 
a man as well, reacts to the dinginess of 
her physical and mental environment 
by flaring up into a quarrel at break- 
fast-time with him. Ralph flings out 
of the flat shouting : “I’m going! It’s 
hell here—sheer naked hell!’’ But 
that night he is back, shattered in body 
and spirit by this quarrel with the 
woman he loves, begging to be taken 
back ‘“‘on any terms.”’ 

Mira, too, has now seen sense and 
wants nothing better than to take up 
life again with Ralph where they left 
off. But alas! in the meantime pique 
has driven her into the arms of Martin 
Slade, the stolid successful business 
man who has always wanted her; and 
Martin takes an abominable advantage 
of the situation. Now that he has 
possessed Mira, he tells her that she 
must visit him every Tuesday, or he 
will declare the situation to Ralph. 

So there is, for Mira, no taking up 
where she left off; there is no taking up 
for anybody in this fashion, Mr. 
Houghton seems to say. Actions, how- 
ever impetuous, have consequences, 
and we cannot play a part, even if, like 
Mira, we are at first forced into it 
against our will, without reactions in 
the long run upon our personalities. 

The reactions here are dramatic, 
credible, and, as always with Mr. 
Houghton, superbly readable. 


a Qn 
HOW FLOWERS LIVE 


HOUGH the style of Wonders of 

Wild Flower Life, by F. Martin 
Duncan (Sampson Low, 15s.), is in 
places somewhat precious, as an 
introduction to the beauties and 
marvels of wild flowers the book has 
many virtues. Mr. Duncan outlines 
the salient features of and events in 
the life of a large number of plants, 
both rare and common—how they 
adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment, how they provide for the recep- 
tion of beneficial and the rejection of 
harmful insects, how they reproduce 
themselves, and so on—in terms that 
the general reader can readily under- 
stand. Over thirty drawings and 
photographs by the author accom- 
pany and illustrate the text. 

j. B.A. 


TWO ENGLISH COUNTIES 
WO recent additions to the Com- 
panion books being issued by 

Methuen at 10s. 6d. are Companion 
into Somerset, by Maxwell Fraser, and 
Companion into Cheshire, by J. H. 
Ingram, both illustrated by attractive 
photogravure plates. Somerset is a 
county as varied in scenery as it is 
rich in history, and Miss Maxwell 
Fraser is an entertaining and informa- 
tive guide to both. Mr. Ingram writes 
fascinatingly of Cheshire’s many-sided 
nature and dispels other illusions than 
the one that it is entirely flat. 
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It’s ‘as the breed .... 


With horses we take it for granted that breeding will 
tell in the long run. And in the making of a cigarette 
it’s the inner quality, alone, which satisfies: it’s the 
tobacco that counts. 


Voay® 0 poadse 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 





PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 
[Ncc 678D] 


MEDIUM OR MILD 








“Au moulin, mon vieux! 


TO THE MILL, OLD CHAP! 


Deux belles jeunes filles sont 


TWO BEAUTIFUL GIRLS HAVE 
e 2 : 3 99 
arrivées de Paris. 
ARRIVED FROM PARIS. 


mais stx 


BUT SIX 


bouteilles de Dubonnet sont 


BOTTLES OF DUBONNET HAVE 


arrivées au café.” 


“Charmant, 


CHARMING, 


ARRIVED AT THE CAFE. 
“Qu’attendons nous! Au 
WHAT ARE Wwe WAITING FOR! TO 


café! De nos jours, les jeunes 


THE CAFE! NOWADAYS 


filles durent plus longtemps 


GIRLS LAST LONGER 


que le Dubonnet.” 


THAN DUBONNET. 


Small shipments of Dubonnet are again reach- 

ing this country, and there is some hope that 
supplies may improve. Dubonnet should be 

served quite cold in a sherry glass, either neat 
or with gin. If your wine merchant can’t sell LD aperitif 
you a bottle, ask very nicely for Dubonnet at : 

your favourite bar. des connoisseurs 
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MORE WORK... 
BIGGER SAVING... 
BETTER SERVICE 


Those three points made me 
choose the Fordson Major. 
First, you get more work out 
of a Fordson. It’s a 3-furrow 
tractor, it has 19°2 drawbar h.p. 
and ploughs over 5 acres a day and it works my existing implements. 


Then again my Major saves me money by running on T.V.O. It’s 
a great deal cheaper than petrol and comes mainly from Sterling 
areas—that saves dollars for Britain. What’s more, Bill, my Fordson 
dealer gives me the best maintenance service I could wish for; spares 
and repairs at low fixed prices and on-the-field service whenever I 
want it. You can see why Fordsons are always the major power 
in Britain’s food campaigns. 


Fordson 


MAJOR TRACTOR 





You get more work out of a Fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., DAGENHAM, ESSEX 





fo. 


4 la 
COMBINE HARVESTER 
UYSERS 

The Kennedy & Kempe Grain 
Drier is designed for dealing with 
the output of the modern combine. 
It permits of easy installation and 
for simp!e control with continuous 
operation and discharge. Even 
drying and pneumatic elevation 
of wet and dried grain obtained 
with the use of a single fan. 


KENNEDY & KEMPE, Ltd., General Engineers, LONGPARISH, ANDOVER, HANTS 
Phone: Longparish 224 "Grams : ** Kennedy, Longparish ’’ 


We shall be pleased to supply further 
particulars on application. 





Built for hard work— 
year in and year out 


Trouble-free running even under arduous 
conditions is ensured by the sturdy construction 
of Douglas Engines. Robust, reliable and easy 
starting, Douglas Engines are backed by a 
24 hours Spare Service which keeps them in 
constant operation for many years of useful 
work. Leaflet 1444 gives full specifications. 


Write for a copy to-day— 


Douglas | 


POWER UNITS 





4/5, 5/6, 
6/7 hp. 
11OOSE 


DOUGLAS (KINGSWOOD) LTD - BRISTOL - Telephone 73013— 
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FARMING NOTES 





I knew whether many parsons 

farm the glebe land that goes 
with their livings. I had no idea at 
the time, but my ignorance has been 
repaired by a booklet which has come 
to me from the Council for the Church 
and Countryside, St. Anne’s House, 
57, Dean Street, London, W.1, Ils. 
I see in an article written by the Rev. 
Kenneth Healey that by 1936 the 
total acreage of glebe had fallen by 
two-thirds to 237,000 acres and that 
glebe is still being sold at the rate of 
5,000 acres a year. After the 1914-18 
war and again now the opportunity 
of high land values has been attractive 
to town-bred parsons who find them- 
selves with the responsibility of land 
ownership and no practical knowledge 
of how to use the land to good advan- 
tage. In many cases benefice income 
has been substantially increased by 
selling the glebe and investing the 
proceeds in Government stock. It was 
never the intention that the glebe 
should be sufficient to maintain the 
parson, but it was in the early days 
the prudence of the Church to require, 
and of the community to provide, 
a plot of glebe as a condition of obtain- 
ing a parish priest. To-day very few 
parsons are farming their glebe, but 
one who has done so, the Rev. G. C. N. 
Webb, Vicar of Southwick cum Boar- 
hunt in Hampshire, gives an interest- 
ing account of his experiences in this 
same publication. September, 1939, 
found him in a remote moorland 
parish where it was not easy to get 
milk for the children. Neither his wife 
nor he was accustomed to tending 
cows, but they were both familiar with 
the older tradition of the country and 
judged that it would be possible to 
slip into the rhythm of the land with- 
out too much difficulty. 


Gus time ago I was asked if 


Cow at the Rectory 


ARMING is expressly recognised 

as a legitimate occupation for the 
clergy in Canon Law. Mr. Webb pre- 
pared the way by helping neighbouring 
farmers with their field work and then 
he asked one of them to teach him to 
milk. In due course he bought a cow, 
Primrose, and drove her down to the 
rectory, housing her in the stables 
which he had fitted up as a byre. He 
had first to make a bargain with the 
farmer who rented his glebe and he 
agreed that the cow could run over 
the land. Later the lease of the 
meadow fell in, and Mr. Webb went 
into occupation as a farmer. He had 
to get up earlier than before on 
Sundays to milk, but all went well. 
So much so that he soon found himself 
with a couple of young pigs to fatten 
and then distributing milk to the 
refugees from the towns who appeared 
in the early months of the war. More 
conversion of sheds had to be done 
and clearing of land which had become 
neglected and overgrown with bracken. 
Eventually at the peak of their efforts 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb had eight cows 
and calves lying in during the winter, 
a pony, hens and other poultry and 
an apiary of two dozen hives. A full- 
time Land Army girl helped them. 


For the Tough Only 


UT the doctor brought Mr. Webb’s 

farming activities to a sudden 
end. He told him bluntly that he 
could quit his farming or have a coffin. 
So Mr. Webb’s first advice is that no 
parson should try to farm his glebe 
unless he is tough. Farming will not 
bring people to church, but it will at 
least show the parson how hopelessly 
impracticable are some of the con- 
ventional hours of services. He will 
know that the man who has to milk 
ten cows. is not likely to be at church 





at 8a.m. Farming to be done properly 


PARSONS WHO 
FARM 


is a long-term task. It is not for the 
man who does not like the country- 
side, nor is it for the fellow who js 
always on the move. Then Mr. Webb 
writes sound sense about the parson 
himself. The remote rural parish is not 
the place for the man who has worked 
himself to death in the towns. The 
countryman is just as entitled to a 
young and energetic priest as anyb« dy 
else. Indeed, one of the worst faults 
of the ecclesiastical authorities is tiat 
they allow men to go to the cour 
who know nothing of the country o: 
of the things grown there and who: 
always hankering after urbanisat 
The smaller the hamlet the more urgent 
the need that there shall be a man vho 
is always there and capable of giv ‘ng 
a lead. Mr. Webb commends to ‘he 
authorities the possibilities of trair ing 
energetic young men who will re. lly 
do a job of work in scattered paris 1¢s 
and use the glebe as an apparatus that 
can be put to advantage again. 


Beef Production 

R. A. R. WANNOP is one of the 

practical men in Government 
service. The English Ministry of 
Agriculture hoped to induce him to 
cross the Border permanently, but he 
has preferred to stay in Scotland and 
take the newly created post of Techni- 
cal Development Officer under the 
Department of Agriculture. I have 
just been reading some wisdom of his 
in The Scotch Shorthorn Record, an 
admirable production published by the 
Scottish Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, 77, George Street, Edinburgh. 
The reading matter and photographs 
will help to keep the flag of the beef 
Shorthorn flying abroad as well as at 
home. It is on the home side that 
Mr. Wannop urges a big increase in 
breeding cows, especially on the mar- 
ginal land and upland farms. This is 
where breeding was done when Scot- 
land had her greatest cattle popula- 
tion, and it is where it must be done 
again. Many an upland farm has 
declined in fertility and become mar- 
ginal because it is no longer well 
enough stocked with cattle, and any 
attempt to restore its fertility that is 
not based on cattle breeding and rear- 
ing is unlikely to be either permanently 
successful or economically sound. 
Now the financial incentive is there, 
although the men and the houses may 
be lacking. New buildings may be out 
of the question, and wherever there 
is good natural shelter from the worst 
winds out-wintering should be the 
practice. It gives scope for keeping 
far more cattle with fewer people. Too 
little thought is given to the quality 
of food allowed to out-wintering cows. 
More is needec than mere bulk if the 
cow is to develop a good calf and then 
suckle it well. She cannot do these f 
two jobs satisfactorily unless she gets 
what she needs in the way of protein 
and minerals. Good hay and _ good 
grass silage grown on land in reason- 
able heart will supply what is neces- 
sary. The cows may need some special 
help with phosphates and lime. On 
the chalk downland in the southern 
counties I know that in-calf cows are 
greedy consumers of the mineral licks 
that provide in compound form the 
salt and other minerals which we give | 
readily enough to the dairy cow. 


Facts and Figures 
ONGRATULATIONS to _ the 
Farmer and Stockbreeder on its 

1948 Year Book. Accurate and con- 
cise information is given on the legis 
lation which affects the farmer’s ¢ay- 
to-day business, together with some 
useful statistics and addresses. ‘The 
photographs of pedigree cows, igs | 
and sheep are telling reminders hat 
the austerity of recent years has not 
been allowed to spoil our national 
breeds. CINCINNATUS. 











THE ESTATE MARKET 
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FARMS AND SHOPS 


AS 


1920 Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson 

Messrs. Bidwell and Sons) began 

. series of annual reviews of the 

emarket. It is resumed this year 
aft - an interval of seven years. He 
say : Ina year of crisis and uncertainty 
two -lasses of real property in particu- 
ar ‘ave been in great demand. The 
two classes are good agricultural land 
qv oped with good buildings, and 
firs class shop property. It has been 
full realised by investors that invest- 
me - in either of these classes of pro- 
per » provides the best means of 
saf. uarding capital, and the former 
pre ides a short-term, and the latter 
, | ng-term, guard against further 
infl ‘ion. Naturally great discrimin- 
ati 1 is necessary when purchases are 
ma ¢ from owner-occupiers on con- 
dit »n that they remain as tenants, as 
1 p-rchase price based on an inflated 
ren: is obviously an unsatisfactory 
investment, but provided discrimin- 
ati 1 is shown we are of the opinion 
that these two types of property are 
outstanding in the real property 
investment market, and will continue 
to be so for many years. The demand 
for farms of almost any type with 
vacant possession has been extremely 
keen, and they are in very short sup- 


q 


CARFAX CONDUIT, ERECTED 

IN OXFORD IN 1610 AND MOVED 

TO THE PARK AT NUNEHAM 
COURTENAY IN 1787 


ply. In certain cases small farms of 
poor type with possession appear to 
have been bought by new-comers to 
arming mainly for the sake of the 
tarm-house in order to provide a home. 
Disaster from a farming point of view 
almost certainly awaits this type of 
buyer. On the other hand investors 
with capital who also have no experi- 
ence of farming are- buying larger 
farms with the intention of farming 
them with professional aid, and this 
is quite a different proposition which 
may quite likely prove successful. 


COUNTRY HOUSES 

T HE report goes on to say that 

- enquiry for small and medium- 
sized houses for occupation has 
seen, unprecedented, and the prices 
paid fantastic. In the latter part of 
the year the market for country houses 
has been affected by the abolition of 
the basic petrol ration, although we 
tee. that this is a rather short-sighted 
view, as the abolition must surely be 
a -emporary measure. It further 
ap»ears that genuine applications for 
su olementary petrol by country 
d\ cllers receive sympathetic con- 
sic ‘ration within the powers delegated 
to .2e Regional Offices. From a purely 
‘ny cstment point of view the demand 
‘O° Louse property and flats has not, 


INVESTMENTS 


in our experience, been any greater 
than in 1946. 


THE BLIGHT OF LEGISLATION 


yp seer rents have been in fair 
demand, continues the report, 
although we are of opinion that there 
is no reliable future for this class of 
investment, which appears certain to 
be the subject of legislation adverse 
to the freeholder. The market for 
building land or for land with potential 
value for development has been virtu- 
ally stagnant, which is hardly surpris- 
ing in view of recent legislation. The 
two outstanding pieces of legislation 
during 1947 affecting real property 
have been the Agriculture Act and the 
Town and Country Planning Act. We 
are of opinion that the Agriculture Act 
is a good and well-drafted Act, and that 
there is nothing in the Act that a good 
landlord who has capital at his dis- 
posal need fear, and much that he 
should welcome. We look upon the 
Town and Country Planning Act as 
being the most revolutionary Act 
affecting real property since the 
famous Lloyd George Act of 1909-10, 
which it was found. impracticable to 
work. The present Act is a “hash up” 
of the proposals of the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee, but seems to us to attempt to 
shelve many of the practical difficul- 
ties foreseen by that Committee, by 
introducing vagueness on just the 
questions on which enlightenment is 
needed, and by postponing any definite 
decision on certain vital issues. The 
terms of the compensation provisions, 
concludes Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson, 
are from an administrative point of 
view obscure. 


NUNEHAM COURTENAY SALE 


ORD HARCOURT has = sold 
Nuneham Courtenay to Oxford 
University. The sale includes the 
mansion, 1,600 acres, five farms, 
practically all the village of Nuneham, 
and extensive woods. The estate is 
five or six miles south-south-east of 
Oxford, and on the main road to 
Wallingford and Henley-on-Thames. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. V. Spencer, the land 
agent for Oxford University, and Mr. 
Norman J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. Bid- 
well and Sons) acted for Oxford Uni- 
versity ; and Lord Harcourt was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
Sons. This transaction is typical of 
the period, in that a large and historic 
estate passes into corporate ownership 
purely as an.investment. 


THE ORIGINAL CARFAX 

XFORD University, by this pur- 

chase, acquires the original of the 
Carfax, which was erected at the cross- 
roads in Oxford in 1610, and was 
shifted in 1787 to a site in Nuneham 
Courtenay park. The Carfax is an 
elaborately ornamented Renaissance 
version of a Gothic market cross, but 
with a solid base. It was built by 
Otho Nicholson in 1600 and bears his 
initials. Nicholson was a chancery 
lawyer, whose benefactions to Oxford 
included £800 towards the formation 
of a library for Christ Church. 

“Capability ’”’ Brown is thought to 
have been more than usually successful 
in the landscape gardening of Nuneham 
Courtenay. The architect of Nuneham 
mansion was Leadbetter, who designed 
the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. 

Walpole recorded his opinion : 
““Nuneham is not superb, but so calm, 
viant, and comfortable, so live-at-able, 
one wakes in a morning on such a 
whole picture of beauty.”” Probably 
the admiration thus expressed would 
have been but the pale reflection of his 
praise if he could have seen Nuneham 
Courtenay after Louis, created Vis- 
count Harcourt in 1917, had lavished 
money on the property. 

ARBITER. 
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Carters raiser’s strains of Vegetables and special 
strains of Flower Seeds are renowned for their 


quality, 


purity and germination. To obtain 
maximum crops of Vegetables and profusion of 
flowers, sow Carters Tested Seeds. 


The 1948 Edition of 


The Blue Book of Gardening 
Will be sent free on request. 


134 Regent Street, W.1 


~ 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4|} [97 gy, 


Houston Road, S.E.23 
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The packing cases, W% 
the crates that carry : A\g 

British goods to the ends of th 
handling. 


e earth must stand up to tough 
Knowing our wartime record in this branch of 
joinery, many firms are asking us to construct their cases. 
‘** Sounds a footling job for a firm like Boulton and Paul ” said 
someone. But of course it isn’t. The kind of case we make is 
itself a fine piece of craftsmanship and the purpose it serves is 
of national importance. If your goods need special protection 
in transit, we are ready to provide it. 


” STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


wooow ork 
WIRE NETTING 


FENCING AND 
IRONWORK 


DOMESTIC 
REFRIGERATORS 


that’s our business. 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD 





NORWICH 
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Miss Eileen Joyce wears aquamarine faille with a bolero 
embroidered in ruby pailettes, the wide skirt set in with 
organ pleats. Victor Stiebel at Jacqmar 


is [oor new fashions have brought back into public favour a number 

of fabrics that have not been seen for years. The full-skirted 

picture frocks need the rich rustling silks of the Edwardians to 
achieve the right set to the skirt; many of the full-gathered and pleated 
day frocks are made from the finest, most pliable of woollens, silks and 
cottons to obtain the tiny waist and swirling hemline that is fashionable. 
In heavier fabrics the skirts are gored or box-pleated. So the shop 
windows display glamorous, embossed brocades and velvets, fine crépe 
tweeds with a resilient texture, wool georgettes, and voiles, diaphanous 
cotton lawns, linens, superfine nylon nets and chiffons, and rayon 
jerseys so fine that they can pass through a wedding-ring. A fine pure 
handkerchief linen has been modelled by Dorville, a delightful fabric 
but rare at present in this country ; also a cotton lawn for summer 
frocks and gay striped glazed chintz for a full-skirted summer evening 
dress and bolero for the south. For the Wool Secretariat show, Dorville 
designed an evening dress in a wool chiffon by Rawnsley in lichen green. 
The tight-waisted jacket in matching velours had a fluted narrow 
peplum; the skirt was knife pleated as fully as it could be and ankle- 
length. This suit is for export as it requires nearly twelve yards of 
material. 

The Dorville collection is altogether lovely—the full-skirted summer 
frocks worn over starched petticoats are carried out in clear colours and 
simple dot and plaid patterns that look as fresh as paint. There is 
a strawberry pink and white dot rayon with stiffened scalloped panniers, 
a china blue with three tucks over the hips to obtain the requisite 
bulky look on that portion of the anatomy. A tailored suit in rayon 
that looks like a heavy natural-coloured Chinese silk has a slim tubular 
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skirt and a hip-length jacket with sores 
below the waist. Suits with jaunty short 
basques to their fitted jackets and s «irts 
full of unpressed pleats in lichen g-een, 
turquoise and buff were shown n a 
heavy rayon hopsack. These suits, very 
becoming, had three-quarter or e bow 
sleeves and a flap pocket or a submerged 
fan of pleats on top of the jackets. The 
glazed chintz was worked in bancs of 
chocolate brown, Sévres pink and clerry 
and had a full gathered skirt ending 
about nine inches from the ground, 
Sweaters in thick wool had deep arn- 
holes and the look of a fisherman's 
jersey. A grey wool with three box 
pleats running down the plain front had 
a twelve-inch band of webbing to tuck 
into the top of slacks and skirts. A black 
hip-length wool sweater for town, with 
bands of black grosgrain down the front 
and zipping up the back, moulds the 
figure and has great chic. 
Angora cloths in coat, suit and 
dress weights are featured in the Her. 
shelle spring collection in fawn, misty 
blues and tender leafy greens. An angora 
suit with slanting flapped pockets was 
charming; a topcoat with easy arm- 
holes and a rounded shoulder line has 
been expressly designed for wearing over 
summer dresses and suits. Checked 
worsted made a bolero over a dress that 
had a gathered skirt; checked tweed an 
ensemble of a full topcoat over a suit 
with the large check pattern of the coat 
picked out in miniature on the set-in 
sleeves and collar of the suit. Double 
peplums gave the requisite hip emphasis 
to dark afternoon suits with a second 
colour or material for the under layer 
and plastic beading made an effective 
decoration on afternoon dresses. 
Corduroy is another popular fabric 
that is featured in the spring collections. 
Cherry show a dark fir-tree green that 
is a useful colour as well as having a rich, becoming lustre and make it up | 
as a three-quarter coat with a wide hem-line. _ 

Rich stiff silks for the picture dresses, both ankle-length and ballet- 
length, rival the magnificence of the Edwardians. They are far more 
magnificent to look at than the supple lamés and the clinging silks that 
were in fashion in the ’30s. The wonderful slipper satin from which 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding dress was made is a silk that Hartnell 
loves to use for his picture frocks. Princess Margaret often wears the 
attractive pale pink satin with sprays of apple blossom on the shoulders 
that he designed for her to take to South Africa. The softer English 
satins are also quite lovely, and the brilliant shining surface has been § 
replaced by a more subdued polished lustre that looks good under 
electric light. This same slightly delustred effect is also shown on the 
brocades embossed in flowers and leaves which Jacqmar are displaying 
for spring and summer gala frocks. The flowers are generally brocaded 
in pastel colours with the ground in ivory or the palest possible tone of 
dove-grey or blue. ; 

Stiff failles are equally popular for the short-skirted evening 
dresses with their tiny Victorian off-the-shoulder bodices and s)ort 
fitted jackets that match. In the Susan Small collection they show these 
Suits in black, in bottle-green, in dove-grey and in the sage or lichen 
green colour that looks like being one of the most popular shades for 
this year. The jackets fasten down the front with jet, jewelled or fat! 
buttons, jet on black, pearl on the dove-grey and emerald on the bo tle- 
green and end a few inches below the waist. Sometimes the dress has 
a wide gored skirt, sometimes it is bustled, draped and tight. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Nightdress in luxurious ‘Celanese’ Satin, 
created with a yearning for the return of 
lavish use of lace « « « 


Well born — and of good upbringing ! 
Harris Tweed is primitive in the same way as a Hebridean 

hill — primitive with the rare beauty of unique environment. 
Only in the Islands of the Outer Hebrides is it made. 

Hand woven from pure virgin Scottish Wool by the island 
crofters in the traditional way of their ancestors, its charm 

is beyond imitation and its endurance unequalled. 


HARRIS 
TWEED 


LOOK FOR THE 
MARK ON THE CLOTH 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 
ON THE GARMENT 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd, 
H.7 


FROM THE HUUSt OF SELINCOURT 
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Cyl 
. TRAVELLA 


hat by 
aage thaarup 


SELINCOURT & SONS LTD. 3 VERE STREET, W.1 (Wholesale and Export only) 
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Bustled hats in stitt faille appeared number of turbans in jersey or hand-knit 
at the show held just before Christmas in wool; large turbans that are remi- 
by Pissot and Pavy. the perfect com- ' niscent of the erections worn by the 
plement to the bustled suits. Busties 7, ladies of Cranford folded high with 
of the faille jut out of one side of the a loops that hang down on to one shoul- 
close draped caps almost touching the a > der. Some tie under the chin and hide 
shoulder. Chip straw sailors were worn . o all the hair. 
on top and dead straight or tilted very i The Dereta and Rembrandt col- 
slightly back. Crowns and brims were ; ‘lection featured many-gored circular 
oval like a man’s straw hat. Bowlers skirts which they called a ‘ Whirl” 
with deep rounded crowns had been skirt. They showed these in flannel, 
actually blocked from a man’s bowler worsted suitings, also in fine tweed 
and were worn pulled right down on i: : and in plain as well as checks, some- 
the head well to the back and had a ff : times both—a short checked jacket and 
curling brims. A wide straw with a 4g ; a bark brown skirt or vice versa. For 
pink rose blooming on top was called ; ' later on the same style of short fitted 
Anna Karenina. ‘ jacket and wide skirt was shown ix 

1g navy gaberdine with touches of whit: 
AGE THAARIU P is showing small ’ Bird’s-eye patterns were featured fc- 
straw berets with Shirley poppies the tweeds and all tones of brown an { 
cascading down on to one shoulder, oatmeal, hazel and wedgwood gree 
also coal-scuttle bonnets in pastel felts Stone and buff, beige, sherry colo: 
trimmed with forget-me-nots and rose- and a butterscotch brown were show 
buds. A sailor with a flat narrow brim for coats in smooth materials, such ; 5 
at the back and a widish flat one in ’ gaberdine, serge, and a suéde-finish« | 
front, navy straw lined with pin- box cloth made with full skirts ar 1 
striped pink and white cotton, is a good fitted tops. Colours for the summ r 
shape for a spring suit with a widish dresses were all these warm neutre § 
hemline, but on the whole tiny hats and as well as maize, champagne and a 
a tidy hair-line look best with wide- blue-grey-green they call ocean hae 
skirted dresses, at any rate until the and turquoise; turquoise is featured 1 
hot summer days, when, it seems, wide ee every big collection. Fan pleats wee 
mushroom straws will be fashionable. Wf, concealed in the backs ot skirts to give 
Several of these wide straws, some with a swing to the hem. A natural linen 
round crowns, some crownless, have with a small drawn-thread motif 
been shown with summer prints in the f instead of a pattern made some elegant 
big collections. There is a charming 2 suits for summer functions. Nothing, 
chip straw of Pissot and Pavy in black e . eh E for example. could be smarter for 
finished with a simple band of gros- . Ascot than one uf these simple dresses 
grain ribbon, and wide crinoline straws with a large hat. The vodices were cut 
decorated with roses, hats which give out to a lowish V, meant to be worn 
the necessary balance to a wide skirt Evening sweater in fine wool hand-knitted in ‘a basket with a double row of pearls twisted at 
in a fine silk or cotton. stitch with circles of sequins at the low neck. Elizabeth the base of the throat. 
For first spring wear there are any Arden P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


CROSSW | — 
O RD N oO. 9 3 5 i. Cattle trucks or their contents in motion 


(7, 5) 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions T i <i 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 935, ‘Cooney LiFr, &. ome agra aie (7) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 9. These are in the round-arm style (7) 


first post on the morning of Thursday, January 15, 1948. . Its possessor can hardly enjoy good prospects” 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. (4, 
. “And from this chasm, with ceaseless —— 
seething, 
“A mighty fountain momently — was 
forced.’’—Coleridge (7) 
3. Enduring quantities, one would think (5) 
. In a word, prove not guilty (9) 
3. It was meant to be more impressive than the 
turkey trot (5, 4) 
. Row (5) 
. Ina state of exigence (7) 
What remains of the Prussians stripped of 
their extremes (7) 
24, One way to treat{the real gen when given it (7) 
25. Where the meat ration is involved, the result 
may easily be : “Ours, nil” (7) 


Convenient, . No temporary track (9, 3) 
DOWN 
palatable, . Name, sir? (anagr.) (7) 


. Climbing up them among the lads is a red 


effective pa e e . = - infiltrator (7) 


. In our P.M. would it be harsh? (9) 











‘ = : i 5 
"Milk of Magnesia . Tablets, by a ae stia goas  A rim and belt (7) 
effectively correcting acidity, give .. . No cream in this city (7) 
prompt relief from indigestion. . Used, no doubt, in getting the information (12) 
. The brighter side (6, 6) 
. More than headgear for a horse (9) 
Indulge in too much falsehood? (7) 
It takes a pig and a mare to make it (7) 
Scatter (7) ¥ 
. Sounds as though it might be paid for,a 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ er rs: oc: é passage, by the husband, of course (7) 
(Reed.) ee 2. ‘“*He hangs in shades the orange bright, 


TABLETS Address “Like golden lamps in a night.” 





They are pleasantly mint-flavoured ; 
convenient to take whenever the 





need arises. 














SOLUTION TO No. 934. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which * * 

3 i appeared in the issue of January 2, will be announced next week. The winner of Crossword No, 933 is 

30 Tablets 1/3 75 Tablets 2/6 ACROSS.—1, Rule of the road; 10, Outsoar; 11, Spanish; 12, Nora; | Mr. Kenneth A. E. Hemblen, 

13 and 14, Polar bear; 17, Yorkers; 18, Scratch; 19, Recount; 22, Replica; 19. Manor Road 

24 and 25, Cranberry; 26, Apes; 29, Esparto; 30, Bernini; 31, Prognosticate. 4 Ri ‘San d 

DOWN.—2, Utterer; 3, Ebor; 4, Furious; i. Hussars; - Roar; 1c ~— ie 

hin > : . 7, Aliment; 8, County cricket; 9, Churchmanship; 15, Begum; 16, Crops; urrey. 
wladasnathestntedarithastitsaiealescanisetd 20, Clapper; 21, Tiepolo; 22, Rarebit; 23, Imprint; 27, Brig; 28, Eric. 4 
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re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditio: 
or in any unanthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 














